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THE PLACE OF THE CLASSICS 


‘Peter 


)RESENT-DAY educators and all who are interested in the 

* development of the young, are greatly occupied with the 

' decrease in the numbers of secondary school pupils who are 
aetaing Latin and Greek. It is apparent that Greek is being 
taken only by a small minority of examination candidates, and 
while Latin is more widely studied, the numbers are said to be 
falling every year. This is a problem which needs investigation, 
for’ if the discontinuance of the subjects is to be regarded as a 


Toss, ‘the position must be corrected soon, or the matter will have 


become hopeless. At present, a certain standard of proficiency 
in’ ‘Latin is required for entry into most of the professions, but 


‘there are many who would have this condition removed. If 


this ‘happens the study of the classics will soon disappear from 
our sécondary schools, or will be confined to those who are to 
bevonie candidates for the priesthood, and thus a whole line 


of cultural development will have been severed. That is too 


ditastic a step to take without much pause. For it requires 
sefious consideration to condemn several centuries of educational 


tradition as incapable of being adapted to present-day needs. 


“The study of Latin as an educational pre-requisite goes 
back to the Middle Ages and beyond. Classical Latin and Greek 


‘ame in with the Renaissance, and occupied the larger part of 


the educational systems of Europe down to the second half of 
the nineteenth century. Those who were educated under these 


systems were certainly cultured people, whether the classics 


‘were the sole source of this culture or not. Then the Industrial 
revolution in Europe and culture of the older type began to be 
looked upon as an unproductive luxury. The establishment of 


“Reatschulen in Germany, under the influence of Franck’s Ins- 
titution at Halle, soon produced palpable effects, so that in less 


than a century German technology was demonstrably the best 
in “the: world, and was offering dangerous rivalry to British 


“supremacy in trade and industry. The Great Exhibition of 


1851 showed this clearly, and the hitherto half-hearted attempts 


to train up young British technologists were intensified. The 


Science and Art Department (South Kensington Board) under- 
took to right the balance. Science, meaning physics and chemis- 


:\ - 2 Father Birch is Professor of.Education at Maynooth. 
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try, was introduced to almost all schools, and was encouraged 
by such means as money grants for success in examination, 
easier qualifying conditions in science examinations as compared 
with the older subjects, the provision of scientific equipment for 
schools and the assurance of lucrative positions for pupils on 
completion of the course. These inducements were very strong 
indeed. At the same time more general elementary education 
was making itself felt, and industrialism was breaking into the 
preserves of inherited privilege. The new system of education 
was devised in the spirit of ‘providing an education to fit. boys 
and girls to enter the various branches of industry, commerce 
and agriculture, at the age of fifteen’’ (Spens Report). “Offered 
for the first time in history the chance to secure for their children 
the advantages which had hitherto been preserved for the 
privileged, is it any wonder that [parents] have eagerly snatched 
at what must seem a heaven-sent opportunity of escape for 
their boys and girls from the dreadful narrowness and monotony 
of their overworked and underpaid lives?” (Dent: A New 
Order in English Education). The enticements were augmented 
in Ireland by the greater poverty of the people and the stultifying 
lack of opportunity for the intelligent, so that the system was 
welcomed from the first by parents and their children and if the 
schools were to survive, they were forced to give what was 
demanded. The serious decline in the classics dates from this 
period. 

Very soon it became evident, however, that a restricted 
education of this kind would not produce good results. It was 
too one-sided and specialised. Linguistic interests were found 
to be necessary, but only modern languages were taken for 
study and in practice these meant French and German, particul- 
arly German, for they were more useful in the acquisition of 
facts and data of a scientific character. Indeed, German influence 
on all departments of English thought at this time was very 
strong ; a glance through the older school editions of Shakes- 
peare, for example, will show to what extent German thought 
on matters of textual criticism, and even character interpreta- 
tion and reconstruction, dominated them. The casual influence 
of the Royal family is not enough to explain this. 

Up to the time when these changes began, the classics had 
been studied by the pupils as books. By this is meant that their 
thought-content was expected to be known by the students. 
When Latin was a common means of communication, a knowl- 
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edge of it was a necessity, and it could be described as a utili- 
tarian subject, but later on Latin and Greek were used as 
sourees for ideas and as models of writing. Pupils who studied 
them absorbed not only a feeling for a dignified style of expression 
but also amassed a fund of ideas, and a wealth of apposite illus- 
tration, which made their writing interesting, even if at times it 
was heavily derivative. At least, pupils were not restricted by 
the notion that writing depended on heaven-sent moments, and 
did not spend their time longing for the required spark from 
heaven to fall. They were instructed in the mechanics of ex- 
pression, and at the worst they turned out carefully polished 
prose. In this way they were given a fine incidental training 
that was applicable to composition in their own language. 

Before long, however, a new scale of values came to be 
accepted for the study of the ancient languages. In accordance 
with the ideas of the time, they were treated as dead bodies, 
and the students were set the task of “anatomising’” them 
scientifically. Though the idea had now gained general accept- 
ance that none but these specially endowed by nature could 
become writers, the new scholarship acted as if all were capable 
of becoming scientific language-scholars, philologists or gram- 
marians, which apparently required no such native genius. 
Small portions of classical authors were prescribed for intensive 
study, and pupils were examined on details of grammar, based 
mainly on words and forms of rare incidence, so that reading the 
classics came to mean an abstract study of verbal forms exem- 
plified from writings which were made to appear as if they had 
no other purpose. This system was adopted by the Intermediate 
Board in Ireland, and drove out the older traditional system. 
Its defence was that it trained the pupils in accuracy, and 
aceuracy was welcomed as a definite norm which was easy to 
apply for the award of prizes on the basis of examination results. 
The danger to the study of the classics was suspected by many 
schools, as the evidence before the Intermediate Commission 
(1899) shows, but external considerations, mainly financial, 
forced the reluctant to accept the new system, and almost im- 
mediately the numbers reading the classics began to decline. 
Tn 1905 the Dale Report issued a warning: investigation 
“showed conclusively that while Latin still held a prominent 
place in most schoole, the study of Greek was being more 
and more confined to the comparatively small number - boys 
destined to take orders.” 
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From the point of view of the pupils the new study had:very 
little intrinsic attraction. The mental faculty chiefly empleyed. 
was the memory, and the material to be memorised was .par- 
ticularly unattractive to the normal student. There was: not 
the incentive of usefulness for other studies, nor of discovering 
new ideas or new expressions of them. As far back. as.:1837 
this was producing disastrous effects. ‘The schoolboy,’’ it was 
said in that year, “is sent up to the University deep in the 
technical part of scholarship, well acquainted with all , the 
passages likely to be set in examinations, practised in the art 
of Aleaics or the building up of Greek iambics, master of :the 
letter but not imbued with the spirit of the great authors. of 
antiquity, sacrificed to a professional or special education of the 
narrowest kind, stunted in mind, old before his time’ (British 
and Foreign Review). This defect was not rectified, becanse 
it was not looked on as a defect, and an Irish critic described 
text-books of a later date as works “‘in which the text itself 
often seems shouldered out of sight by lengthy notes and erudite 
appendices,’ and he declared the task of pupil; to be. ‘:the 
mastery of innumerable minutiae, which .seem to be - prized 
for their own sake” (Irish Educational Review, Vol. IIT). ‘Those 
who are acquainted with present-day practices in preparing 
students of classics in our Irish secondary schools to meet 
examinations will see that the criticisms are valid still. .-. . 

When this alteration was taking place something. that 
amounted almost to panic laid hold of the supporters of the 
older subjects. Very few realised the seriousness of what. was 
really happening, and instead of defending the study of Latin 
and Greek for their own sake, the supporters of classical: .sub- 
jects sought hurried refuge in contemporary scientific specula- 
tion, and invoked the doubtful support of formal training, theor- 
ies or the transfer of aptitudes. It was, however, only too easy 
to show that these theories did not provide sufficient justification 
for the retention of the subjects in dispute, and so the defenders 
of the traditional curricula found themselves. aenceruiee ss a 
poor defence, and they naturally lost heart. 

In actual fact, the fault with the older classical comer was 
not its failure to provide scientific study, but its failure..to 
confine itself to a restricted range of sciences ; it provided study 
which the materialism of the nineteenth century regarded: as 
useless and wasteful. For the old classical course was not devoid 
of scientific content, as its critics would have us believe. On the 
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contrary, when read as language for the communication of 
ideas, and not merely as a medium for training in textual 
criticism, it afforded valuable ‘assistance in the formation of 
pupils. But even more than that, it provided the enterprising 
teacher with material for the introduction of many scientific 
topics. A contemporary American writer has listed these topics. 
“Tf we think,” he asserts, “that one hundred and fifty years ago 
college men must have been ignorant of modern subjects, 
because they read chiefly Greek and Latin authors, we make a 
serious error. They read the ancients as sources, and learned 
from them an immense amount of history, economics, sociology, 
anthropology, philosophy, mythology, comparative religion, 
archaeology and military science ; and this was in addition to 
grammar, literary history and the arts of rhetoric, poetry, 
drama and belles lettres” (Jacques Barzun: We Who Teach, 
1946). 

Such a list of subjects may appear formidable, but it is not 
exaggerated. To introduce a pupil to any one of them, and give - 
him a basis on which to specialise according to his ability and 
inclination, would be to confer a real benefit. In addition, the 
pupil would gain a breadth of vision and a catholicity in cultural 
interests that would prevent him from becoming a mere un- 
balanced specialist in part of a subject. 

The present position here in Ireland is that each year fewer 
of our secondary school pupils are taking Latin and Greek, and 
teachers say that in spite of this, the standard of knowledge is 
falling. There appear to be two opposite tendencies at work. 
In order to attract pupils, apparently, to the classics the stand- 
ard of examinations is being kept low, for it is still regarded 
officially as desirable that they should study these subjects. 
As a result, candidates who know very little Latin and Greek 
are awarded high credits in their final secondary examinations. 
At the same time, the content of the courses is kept at the same 
uninteresting level for pupils, and as the competition for the 
few prizes available is keen, the tests of the better pupils are 
largely memory tests very little different from those of the past. 
The net result is that none save the brighter pupils are at- 
tracted to the study of these subjects, and teachers are despair- 
ing of giving any worth-while education to the weaker ones, or 
even to those of average intelligence. This is causing such a 
feeling of helplessness that many are for discontinuing = 
subject altogether. 
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To discontinue the study of the classics would, I think, be 
a great pity. Apart from sentimental considerations based on 
fidelity to tried and tested tradition, their study has a great 
stabilising influence on education. Other countries are at present 
being distracted by the claims of varying curricula, devised on 
the assumption that all pupils are fit to benefit by secondary 
education. American education, for example, has been said to 
be “in a state of chaos” for this reason. There is nothing to be 
gained by lowering the standards of examination, but the adapta- 
tion of the type of work to suit the abilities of immature minds is 
not the same as lowering the standard, and it is here, I think, 
that the remedy for the present unsatisfactory position is to 
be found. The subject can be made interesting for young people : 
“the materials presented are such as are intelligible and congenial 
to the young, because the ancients were in fact representatives 
of the youthful age, and their poetry and prose have preserved 
much of the freshness and originality that characterise the 
achievements of the creator and inventor, and that appeal to 
the unsophisticated minds of young people” (Wilmann-Kirsch : 
The Science of Education). It is a disturbing point, too, that an 
Trish student of pedagogical method is likely ‘to find that the 
recommendations in the text-books appear to have been ignored 
in the practice with which is is acquainted. Our teachers are 
forced by the type of knowledge demanded to keep to the older 
methods, and are reluctant to change, or afraid to take the 
risk, even where there is clear evidence that these methods are 
not the best for present-day needs. 

What is required, then, is not the discontinuance of the 
study of the classics, but the discontinuance of the present 
system of teaching and examination. Our pupils must be given 
first an interest in the works of the ancients as books before they 
are asked for meticulous analysis of the forms the writers 
employed. This interest ought to be sustained by showing the 
parallel between ancient thought and modern solutions of 
similar problems. Self-expression can find a more satisfying 
outlet in modern language, that has been tautened and strength- 
ened by familiarity with the example of the ancients, than in 
unrewarding academic efforts to express modern concepts in 
language which was never intended to express them. This 
change, of course, would be a big break with the immediate 
past, but not so big as the alternative proposal, to abandon the 
study completely. And it might be of interest to point out that 
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the complete break would possibly be against the best interests 
of the nation, for history shows that attachment to the classics 
is a safeguard of sane nationality. The evils of the present 
system derive ultimately from German efforts to dominate 
trade, commerce and industry. The German writer, Wilmann, 
whom we have already quoted, asserts that classical studies 
are “the bonds that connect the European family of nations,” 
and at the same time he shows “that the classical studies may 
prove a powerful aid to the preservation of the nationality of 
such people as find their national spirit and habits and customs 
threatened with extinction.” 


St. Patrick's College, Maynooth. PETER BIRCH 


Father C. M. ONeill has taught classics for many years 
_tn St. Brendan’s Seminary, Killarney, where he is now 
President. He comments on Father Birch’s article : 


tren main article presupposes a decline. Quantitatively 
considered, this decline would seem to be arrested. In 1935, 

out of 1325 boys who sat for Leaving Certificate, 284 took 
Greek and 992 Latin. Fifteen years later, in 1950, 2458 boys 
were presented, of whom 467 did Greek and 2259 did Latin. The 
proportions are almost identical. Trying to make a qualitative 
assessment, I find that in 1950, 82.7% passed in Greek, 89% 
in Latin and 86.5% in the examination as a whole. These 
figures suggest a parity of standard with other subjects, if we 
can also assume approximate parity in (a) the requirements of 
the Programme, (b) the questions set, in relation to that pro- 
gramme, (c) the actual marking itself. I am satisfied from 
experience that (a) and (b) can challenge comparison ; to (c) 
there can be no direct answer. I made one test, with a significant 
result. I found that in 1949 all but five of the boys who got 
Honours in Greek got Honours also in the general result. I have 
also compared the Leaving Certificate classical papers of to-day 
with those of thirty years ago; the latter are harder, but not 
mueh so. 

Though no modification of the present programme and 
methods is likely to affect the present position of the classics 
in this country as regards numbers of students, we can consider 
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changes desirable in their own right. They are not many : thése 
languages do not admit of much variety of approach in the lower 
forms. I think that formerly boys acquired a much better 
knowledge of prosody, which I venture to regard as integral to 
Latin at least. It was a mistake to equiparate Greek with Latin 
in this regard, and then virtually make an end of prosody, when 
versification was dropped in both languages; it should have 
been retained in Latin—that is, if one takes the long-term view 
and envisages ultimate scholarship and the vital feel of the 
language. 

Turning to texts, I would suggest that, whereas at present 
boys are confined to a small group of authors, the course might 
be widened to include short representative selections from the 
very great writers outside their ken, and even additional passages 
from those already prescribed. It would be easy to produce 
such a chrestomathy, containing the most suitable extracts 
from Plato, Aristophanes, Theocritus, Juvenal, Catullus and 
the Georgics of Virgil. Some teachers may even advocate a 
few questions on elementary literary appreciation and knowledge 
of content. This only for Leaying Certificate ; indeed, through- 
out this discussion I am thinking in the main of Leaving classes. 

Considering classical history as prescribed, I think it has 
deepened its rut. It would be well if we took our boys out of 
the trees and let them see the wood. As it is, they possibly 
think of it all as a dogfight—the parochial squabbles of Greek 
kleinstadterci and the intolerable blackguards of the later 
Roman Republic. It is too purely military. They need to be 
given a rudimentary notion of Mediterranean evolution, of the 
nobler, more enduring forces and achievements, such as will 
enable them to fit early Christianity into its Hellenistic and 
Latin historic context. I am well aware that this adjustment is 
not easy to make, in practice. It will depend so much on the 
man who teaches—but as many, if not most, of these boys will 
have done with the ancient world after Leaving Certificate, we 
owe it to them to give them a sense of proportional values, to 
compose the picture before they leave it. It is a queer anomaly 
that the people from whom we caught the torch, the English 
public school men of the last century, were so alien in religion, 
in code, above all in social antecedents ; for them, classical 
formation was purely cultural ; for us, it is ultimately cultural 
but more immediately func tional as affecting our many candid- 
ates for the Church ; if it is now called upon to justify its 
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existence, there is all the more need for us to rationalise, our 
curriculum, to put our house in order. 

It is hard to conceive how the early stages of a iaasita 
course can be made more interesting, without paying too high 
a price. These languages of their nature impose an exacting 
discipline, but good boys of that age are amenable to such ; 
they find a relish in memorising and respond to its challenge, 
without a thought of anything less immediate. It is just the lad 
who taxes himself in the initial stages who is most likely to 
discover an interest later ; nothing succeeds like success. It 
may be conceded that the initial stages of such studies are 
almost entirely unproductive ; whereas any knowledge of 
such subjects as History and Geography is good and serviceable 
so far as it goes, classics do not fructify ; they have a delayed 
action ; everything is done intuitu futurorum ; they postulate 
an act of faith. That is why I am disposed to favour even more 
formal grammar and less text in Intermediate classes. No work 
set in accidence or even in syntax breeds such defeatism .as 
premature introduction to a text. The sooner a youngster feels 
sure of his ground, the better. This is harder to effect in Greek 
than in Latin ; .a boy needs patient shepherding through. its 
beginnings ; but my experience is that five years later. he 
prefers it to Latin. It is otherwise with Modern Languages ; 
being so much closer to English in idiom and structure, they 
have altogether a more facile if insidious appeal. I grant. that 
the incidental value of Greek and Latin, as a key to the etymol- 
ogy of English and to that of the Romance Languages, is early 
realisable in its measure, but the more imponderable and 
ultimate gain is such as to be clean beyond boys who do not at 
least finish their Secondary course with Honours ; even among 
these, very many are unresponsive. 

That is why, involuntarily, I find myself thinking of boys 
well above average. Most of the others never really come to 
close quarters with these subjects. There is here no room for 
wishful thinking, such as the dingy and perverse equalitarianism, 
with its invidious refusal to allow for positive merit, of which 
Mr. Colm Brogan treated recently, as a trend among English 
edueational theorists. They will have a sort of shotgun marriage 
of wilful theory and hard fact: ‘‘ Mount Everest is very ‘easy 
to climb, only just a little too high.” 

In so far, then, as Ireland has followed the prevailing 
drift away from the classics, the causes are in the main thesame 
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as those operative abroad, now and formerly—the urge towards 
® more immediately functional education as a result of the 
Industrial Revolution, and the development and appeal of the 
great modern literatures of Eurpoe—and in lesser degree peculiar 
to ourselves. Here our children and youth have to cope with 
eur costly experiment in bilingualism ; our boys are out of 
touch with the languages of Europe and, notwithstanding our 
emphasis on indigenous tradition, there is a decided drift into 
the orbit of the cheaper Anglo-Saxon influences, English and 
American ; the many smaller schools of new arrival belong 
mostly to what I may call the modern-insular tradition. It may 
be alleged that the Aristotelian “education for leisure ” served 
its turn well enough in more spacious days, in the England of 
Pope and Pitt—but that is half the story. We are more apt 
to lose classicism than the classics. So many young people, 
finding the commended native fountain little to their taste, 
turn unguided to the shoddier level of English output, and there 
they stay. They fall between the two stools of extremity. 
Moving in a bourgeois milieu, they remain proletarian in tastes. 
Life follows the pattern of letters. Granted then that English 
is perforce our two-way medium of contact with the outside 
world, and knowing the superb training and corrective in 
English afforded by classical study, we can only hope to retain 
a eadre of Irishmen imbued with the classical habit and temper 
of mind, aware of the spurious, capable of dignity and integrity 
of thought, economy, clarity and eloquence of diction, and 
reqponsive to the noble and the monumental. 


St. Brendan’s Seminary, Killarney. C. M. O’NBILL 


Father Michael T. Casey, O.P., who teaches Science at 
Newbridge College, comments as follows : 


R. BIRCH has given us a carefully planned and well-reasoned 
exposé of the causes which led to the decline of the classics. 
This decline, he asserts, is due primarily to the Industrial 
Revolution in Europe and secondarily to the newer ideas about 
the teaching of the classics which followed as a direct result of 
the Industrial Revolution. Whilst agreeing with Dr. Birch’s 
general thesis, it can be argued that a decline—or at least a 
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lessening—of interest in classics was almost inevitable for the 
simple reason that knowledge is dynamic and vital while the 
classics had tended to become static. Furthermore, the Indus- 
trial Revolution merely hastened a process that had already set 
in, for the ultimate cause of the decline is to be traced back te 
the rise to prominence of the Sciences. A short historical survey 
of the classics and of Natural Science during the centuries 
which preceded the Industrial Revolution will help to make this 
clear. 

It is perhaps platitudinous to remark that but for the 
Church Latin and Greek would in all probability have suffered 
the fate of the languages of the earlier civilisations. The great 
monasteries of Europe were, in early times, the only centres of 
learning and since Latin and Greek were the languages of 
Sacred Scriptures, Patrology and the Liturgy, they survived and 
were carefully studied. Latin became the medium of instruction 
and was used as a universal language. Philosophy, theology, 
Sacred Scripture, patrology and law formed the staple of the 
educational pabulum. Cosmology and medicine would also 
have found a place but owing to lack of instruments but little 
experimental work was done. Observations were necessarily 
incomplete and the conclusions based on them frequently 
erroneous. Students were only too prone to accept standard 
older opinions. Hence the great influence of Aristotle and Galen, 
which was to last down through the centuries. Coupled to this, 
the quest for the Philosophers’ Stone and the Elixir Vitae, and 
the numberless abortive attempts to transmute base metals 
into gold, with which the literature of the time abounds, reduced 
chemistry —or alchemy as it was then called—to a very low 
level, so that it became increasingly difficult to sift the grains 
of genuine research from the great overlying mass of ipse dixitism 
and charlatanry. It is hardly a matter for surprise that Chemistry 
and indeed the natural sciences in general should fail to attract 
while belles lettres provided a wide and unencumbered field 
for study which eventually, as Dr. Birch shews, brought in the 
classical Greek and Latin of the Renaissance. It must not be 
forgotten too, that the possessors of the classical learning 
regarded the natural sciences as something inferior—do we - 
not occasionally detect something of the kind even today !— 
and unworthy of serious study. The Romans themselves had 
no love for Science and it is remarkable that they made no 
contribution of any note to it. True, they adopted Greek 
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mathematics and applied it very successfully to engineering and 
architecture. The remains of the great Roman aqueducts 
which survived for two thousand years bear ample testimony 
to this. But Roman technicians were always servants and since 
they did not belong to the ruling classes they were left unhon- 
oured and unknown. ‘This attitude became part of-the classical 
tradition which gave to the classics a position of self-assumed 
Superiority. This point is important for it explains the dominant 
position of the classics in education and the classical tradition 
in the older universities. 

_~ The rise of the natural sciences to their present position of 
prominence had its origin in the thirteenth century, when 
St. Albertus Magnus broke away from the uncritical acceptance 
of the opinions of the older philosophers by putting many of 
Aristotle’s statements on science to the test of direct experiment. 
He found many errors which he fearlessly refuted. He also 
by” his experiments added very consideraby—ineluding the 
discovery of the element arsenic—to the corpus of scientific 
knowledge. Roger Bacon, a contemporary of St. Albert—and 
like him a fearless experimenter—also contributed much to the 
study of science. In fact, both of them—and not unreasonably 
too—may be cited as the precursors of the Renaissance develop- 
ment which began with Copernicus, whose heliocentric theory 
was later extended by the work of Brahe, Kepler and Galileo.’ 

' While the Renaissance is usually associated with Classical 
revival both in literature and in art, it would be a great mistake 
to think that activity was limited to these spheres. On the 
eontrary, the Renaissance was a period of general stimulus. 
{Interest in scientific matters had been gradually developing 
and becoming more widespread, and the sixteenth century saw 
discoveries in practically every branch of science. The invention 
of lenses and their subsequent application in the construction 


of telescopes and microscopes revealed vast and hitherto un- 


‘charted fields for scientific activity. Men now realised that 
natural science provided subjects for research from which 


‘intellectual satisfaction could be derived—St. Albertus Magnus 
‘had been cognisant of this fact three hundred years earlier— 


‘and bent their energies to scientific pursuits. Their efforts 
were richly rewarded for the study and investigation of natural 

henomena led to many important discoveries. It was soon 
found that though scientific knowledge kept on increasing, 
Yet it never came to an end, and that the exploration of any 
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given field of research instead of narrowing its horizon served 
but to enlarge it. The solution of one problem raised a host of 
others. A very interesting example of this is provided for us 
by the work of Callan of Maynooth which resulted in his invention 
of the induction coil. The Callan coil was directly responsible 
for the discovery of X-rays, and the earlier work on electronics 
would have been impossible without it. Callan’s work opened 
up vast fields of enquiry which are still being explored. 

The general effect of increasing interest in Science was to 
cause a wane in interest in the classics. Scientific studies, it is 
true, had still an up-hill struggle, for classical traditions in the 
older universities were still unimpaired—even today All Souls 
College at Oxford does not admit scientists as Fellows. Grad- 
ually, however, as the horizons of science widened more men 
and more time were absorbed. 

The advance of science contributed largely and effectively 
to the industrial revolution, which dealt so hardly with the 
classics. The utilitarian philosophy—if one can call it a phil- 
osophy—of the Industrial Revolution was opposed to anything 
that did not produce “ results” in the material order, as Dr. 
Birch so admirably points out. And so, ironically, it came to 
pass that scientific research had also to conform to the rule of 
utility. Industrial or “ applied ” research was the all important 
business and academic research was at best tolerated and was 
possible only in the universities. Academic science suffered the 
same fate as the classics and it is only within recent years that 
its importance is being recognised. Dr. Birch’s criticisms of 
the Industrial Revolution and of the horrible effects of its phil- 
istinism on classical education apply equally well to the teaching 
of science which seemed to aim at producing technicians rather 
than scientists. 

- The remedy for this sad state of things lies in a thorough 
reorganisation of our educational system. There must be no 
question of abandoning the classics, but neither does it seem 
quite feasible to return completely to the older ideas with regard 
to them. A liberal system embracing languages both ancient. 
and modern together with science, which would contain a 
proper quota of biology, is the educational pearl of great price, 
which i is not impossible to find if only a genuine search be made 
for Jit. 

T. CASEY 

Newbridge College, O.P., N ewbridge, Co. Kildare. 
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THE FURROW 


Father T. P. Donnelly teaches French in St. Columb’s 
College, Derry. He comments : 


I think, who is concerned with education must 
agree with a great deal of what Dr. Birch so persuasively 

argues. It is quite obvious that the number of pupils 
studying Greek has fallen. Very few girls, of course, learn 
Greek ; it seems that a woman with Greek was always 
something of a curiosity. It was Dr. Johnson, if I remember 
rightly, who drew a comparison between a woman with Greek 
and a dog able to walk on its hind legs. The number of boys 
doing Greek is falling year by year. Is Greek nowadays neces- 
sary for boys entering any ecclesiastical college ? And there is 
@ drop in the number of pupils taking Latin, though probably 
in the Six Counties there is a temporary rise due to the larger 
number in grammar schools. 

It would indeed be a drastic step “to condemn several 
centuries of educational tradition as incapable of being adapted 
to present-day needs.”’ Education, however, has always had a 
. utilitarian basis. People are educated to live and work in a 
particular society in time and place. Charlemagne set up 
schools and attracted teachers for the purpose of training 
servants of his empire. The medieval universities were estab- 
lished to train men for the service of Church and State. Educat- 
ion should produce men of culture, however we may define 
that word, but first and foremost it should produce useful 
men.. 

Our world is a scientific and technological one. We may 
deplore that, but unless we turn Ireland into a European Tibet 
we must accept the fact and adjust ourselves. Scientific and 
mathematical subjects have to play a larger part in our schools. 
The curriculum is over-crowded and something will have to go— 
the classics apparently, for modern languages are as popular 
as ever. The people must be given what they want and need, 
that is to say, what governments, universities and professional 
bodies decide they want and need. 

Now I am not advocating the banishment of Latin. I 
would be very sorry to see it go from our schools. But Greek 
has almost gone—and no disastrous effects seem to have 
appeared. Latin is no longer a means of communication, a8 
those of us who have tried to talk Latin to a foreign priest will 
have discovered. Many ecclesiastical pronouncements are now 
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made in Italian, and by all accounts there is need for English 
translators. Latin will always be necessary for clerics unless 
there is a radical change in the liturgy of the Church. It is the 
ancestor of several widespread European languages and is a 
great help in the scientific study of them. It is used ‘in a number 
of professional studies such as medicine and law. Latin, then, 
from the utilitarian point of view, can bear little comparison 
with a modern European language. Greek has much less to 
-be said for it. 

Dr. Birch appeals rather to the cultural value of classical 
studies. What he has to say in this regard is very true, but 
could not these cultural functions be replaced or at any rate 
supplemented by the study of, say, French? ‘ The whole 
line of cultural development ”’ will not really be severed, as 
Dr. Birch fears ; the threads will be embroidered into a new 
pattern. The French language continues the Latin tradition 
now enriched by the spirit of European Christianity. The 
structure and vocabulary of French are essentially Latin in 
origin, springing from the Roman occupation of Gaul and 
strengthened by the conscious return to classical tradition at 
the Renaissance. 

The other day Cyril Connolly spoke of “ the classical oettiin, 
of reason, grace and measure.” That is precisely the pattern 
of French writing and especially of its prose. Latin prose echoes 
the tramp of the marching legions ; French prose moves with 
amore elegant step but still on the straight Roman road. Logic, 
lucidity, grace, simplicity—those are the virtues of French 
writing. As a professor I once knew in France remarked : “The 
fewer the adjectives the better the French.” Let us clear our 
minds of the cant that the French are a frivolous and over- 
emotional people: they are an intensely serious, logical and 
- practical people. Paris of the night-clubs is not typical and 
exists primarily for the tourists. The Roman gravitas lives on, 
heightened by Gallic wit and fire. I have often been impressed 
by the pride that modern Frenchmen of the South-east take 
in their link with Roman times. A popular daily pape of 
‘Grenoble rejoices in the title of Les Allobroges. 

French being a modern language, there is little danger of 
descending to the mechanical, coldly grammatical method of 
teaching it. French books are ‘read as literature, for their ideas 
and style. France is at the heart of European civilisation, of 
the theocentric Middle Ages, of the Christian humanism of the 
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Renaissance, of the political and social democracy of our own 
times. French writers are passionately intellectual, their chief 
preoccupation has been humanity, their favourite weapon a 
biting satire. French literature may be used as a source for all 
kinds of further studies, history, economics, sociology, right 
down to drama and belles lettres. It has a universal character. 
You may remember the German officer in Vercors’ Le Silence de 
la Mer: “ His fingers traced a light caress on the bindings .. . 
Balzac, Barres, Baudelaire, Beaumarchais, Boileau, Buffon . . . 
Chateaubriand, Corneille, Descartes, Fenelon, Flaubert ... La 
Fontaine, France, Gautier, Hugo . , . What a roll-call!” he 
said, smiling gently and nodding. “ And I am only at the 
letter H.” 

Is there any language more useful than French? Foreign 
travel has become more popular with the Irish even than before 
the 1939-45 war and most of our travellers find themselves in 
France. Irish accents and car registrations are no longer 
novelties on the Champs-Elysées. Travel agencies are doing 
very nicely out of devout Irish pilgrims to French shrines, from 
the Rue du Bac to Lourdes. There is no doubt that the Irish are-. 
welcome in France, and I do not mean only by the dealers in 
objets de piété. Business connections .are developing between 
ourselves and France: we must have our liqueurs and the 
womenfolk must have their Chanel Number Five. French 
radio programmes are available on most wireless sets, French 
songs and singers catch the popular taste. The politics of 
France, both domestic and foreign, are vital to our world and 
are besides a perennial fascination. It'is fashionable to see and 
discuss French films, which are often made with unusual intel- 
ligence and insight. More and more people take an interest in 
French art and in many circles one must display a familiarity 
with the paintings of Rouault and the architecture of Corbusier. 
The plays of Anouilh, the novels of Mauriac, the philosophy of 
Sartre, are not unknown amongst us. There is an Irish Catholic: 
intelligentsia, which, I respectfully suggest, is not to be dis- 
missed with a smile. The startling apostolic methods of the. 
French Church, the priest-workers, the Catholic press, the 
youth organisations, the parish holiday camps, the social studies,. 
the diocesan missions, all these can teach us a great deal; and 
the time may come when an Irish clergy faced with an anti- 
clerical or irreligious working-class will have to learn from French 
methods. Let us recall, too, that France is a mother country 
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and her colonists and missionaries are to be found over half 
the globe. In the nature of things France is a centre of Western 
civilisation and cannot be ignored without loss. 

It is a pity, I think, that our Irish secondary schools do not 
give more attention to modern languages. In my time at 
Maynooth I doubt if there were a dozen students who knew, 
from their secondary school days, any modern language, leaving 
Irish apart, of course. So many debates revolved round the: 
weary problems of Partition and the revival of Irish. Might it. 
not have been more rewarding for us to have wandered: a ete 
further afield 

:- -If I may deal a little more specifically with some points 
that Dr. Birch has raised, surely he has put his finger on a serious: 
defect arising from the study of the classics when he speaks of © 
pupils absorbing “ a wealth of apposite illustration which made. 
thei. writing interesting, if at times derivative.’’ Derivative 
their writing certainly was, and often not even interesting. 
Cam:we trace to this source the dullness and lack of distinction. 

se apparent in the style of Canon Sheehan? Modern: writing 
in'Eniglish seeks new contacts, a8 when T. Eliot 
his-debt to nineteenth century French verse. 

Again, will study of the classics really encourage pupils: 
to write, as has been claimed ? It has been my experience that 
students of modern languages express themselves with more: 
ease.and freedom than their brethren who follow the Classics:. 
Some acquaintance with French literature would soon show: 
pupils that Frenchmen, priests not excepted, have no hesitation 
in: <= their ideas into print. 

«Phere seems to be a new trend in the teaching of classics 
in. he. schools of the Six Counties: (I speak as a mere observer. 
here). With the help of history, pictures, maps, charts and films: 
the attention of pupils is directed first to the everyday life of 
the-ancients. How this development will succeed will be very 
interesting to watch. 

Lest I be misunderstood, I repeat that Latin and Greek 
have immense value and should not lightly be allowed to 
disappear from our schools. Only let us consider the claims of 
a modern language as an alternative or an pcre as a healthy 


blend of tradition and modernity. 
St. Columb’s College, Derry. P. 
Nore—The Editor invites correspondence on this subject. — 
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(A CHALLENGE TO IRELAND 


LAURENCE FORRISTAL 
MANLINESS 


WHEN I was on a visit to Ireland in 1950 a professor from one. of 
the Irish seminaries asked me: ‘‘What do you consider the mest. 
essential thing in the training of young men for work on -the 
American Mission ?”’ I had to answer fast and the answer had te. 
be short. So I said: “Train them to be manly. If they’re net 
real you can’t build them into worthwhite as 

Since then I’ve often meditated on the question and: the 
answer. The present article is the fruit of these. meditations. 
I still believe my answer to be correct but of course very én- 
adequate. One can be manly and still lack the essential virtues 
of the priesthood such as charity, humility, obedience and pey- 
erty of spirit. But if these virtues are not built on natural 
manliness and intellectual honesty and integrity, they will be- 
found wanting in today’s battle for the a of human minds 
and hearts. 

A Maynooth professor many years 
on “The Manliness of St. Paul.” We need an army of St. Pauls 
in the present crisis of history. We need them especially to train 
young lay apostles for essential work that can be done only by 
lay apostles. We need thousands of young priests, as Pope 
Pius XI and our present Holy Father have frequently told ua, 
to mould our Catholic young people into sturdy Christian ‘‘mili- 
tants,” thinking for themselves along Christian lines, living ‘the 
message of the Gospel in their daily lives, transforming their 
environment by the fire of their love and conviction. ..Such 
priests Ireland can produce for both the home and the foreign 
missions. And the Christian _— is en to Ireland ‘to 
produce them. 


IRELAND AT Hee Bret 


A friend of mine who had just read David Hogan’s The 
Four Glorious Years said to me recently: “If anyone wants 
to know what Ireland was like when she was at her best, he should 
read this book.” While I would be the last to decry the virtue 
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of patriotism, and while I give full credit to the men and women 
whe made the years 1916 to 1921 a glorious epoch in Irish history 
by ‘their courage, discipline and unselfish devotion to a noble 
eause, I could not agree that this was “Ireland at her best.” 
For there is a higher ideal than patriotism and a nobler cause 
than the freedom of one’s country. Ireland was at her best when 
she was the missionary and teacher of Europe, when the whole 
nation: was on fire with the spirit of the Gospel, when she sent. 
out St. Columkille, St: Columban, St. Gall and their hundreds of - 
companions to renew the face of the earth in lands which had 
reverted to barbarism. This was not the work of a handful of 
missionaries ; it was a national crusade which continued -un- 
abated for centuries because the whole nation was behind it. 
it is to a similar Crusade that Ireland is now being called and 
only . puny-hearted Irishman would dare to say that she cannot 
ride: to the same heights again. 


An Irish ecclesiastical student today, possessing the gene- 
rosity and enthusiasm of youth, who reads The Four Glorious 
Years will inevitably ask himself the question : “Why cannot 
the.same thing be done again in the interest of a higher and 
nobler cause? If a nation of ordinary people—for that was. 
what Ireland was before Easter 1916—could be quickly trans- 
formed into a nation of heroes and heroines whose courage and 
steadfastness called forth the admiration of the world, why could 
not a nation of good Catholics be transformed into a nation of 
apostles, whose influence could make itself felt, not merely as 
far as Bobbio in Italy or Kiev in Russia but to ‘the ends of the 
earth ” 


: It may be objected that Ireland is already making her 
infleence felt in many foreign lands through the. priests and 
nuns she sends out every year. That is true, but it is likewise 
true:that this influence could be increased a hundred times over. 
To take but one or two examples: if even ten per cent of the 
Trish boys and girls who emigrate to England every year were 
imbued with the spirit of the lay apostolate, what a different 
story there would be to tell of the new Irish colonies beyond 
the Irish Sea. Or, if a goodly percentage of us, Irish priests, 
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who came to the U.S.A. during the past 50 years, had, in addition 
to the energy and willingness to work, which have been a prin- 
cipal factor in the building up of the Church here, some of the 
apostolic fire of St. Columban and his companions, would this 
America of ours now be sinking deeper every year into materia!- 
ism and secularism ? (That this is a fact no one with eyes and 
ears can deny.) It is not enough in this crisis of history to bea 
hard-working priest, a prudent priest, a good administrator. 


One can be all of these things and still a mediocre apostle. What 


the Church needs, what the world needs, is apostolic priests, 
apostolic to the point of recklessness, to the point of folly. 
America certainly needs them. Maybe Ireland needs them too. 
It took a long time for the words of Pope Pius XI on: the 
absolute necessity of the lay apostolate to sink into the heads 
of many of us, and it took a longer time for some of us,.the 
present writer included, to realise that the lay apostolate to.be 
successful requires long, hard and patient labour on the part of 
the priests who are to train the young “militants.” The spiritual 
formation of the latter must go hand in hand with their apostolic 
work. They must be in constant contact with Christ in order to 
give Christ to the world. They must transform themselyes 
in order to transform their environment. And if the priest who 
inspires and guides them does not himself have the spirit of the 
Gospel in an eminent degree he cannot give it to them in “ony 
appreciable degree. 
_ In this country (America), as in many others, the Legion of 
Mary, as a form of general Catholic Action, has a record’ of 
splendid success. But the form of the apostolate which seems 
best suited to the American character and the conditions of 


American life is what is known as specialised Catholic Action — 


or the apostolate of like-to-like. Canon Cardijn of Belgium 
was the originator of this apostolic method with his Jocists, 
who, here in U.8.A., are called The Young Christian Workers. 
From ‘this original organisation, aimed at the evangelisation 
of the workers, have sprouted others which embrace the whole 
of life and all of life’s activities, almost from the cradle to the 
grave. We have the Young Christian Students, extending from 
primary school to college, the Christian Family Movement. for 
young married couples, the Association of Christian Men and the 
Association of Christian Women for business or professional 
people who could not be classed as workers, the Young Ciarigtion 
Farmers for farmers and farm-labourers. 
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The technique of this apostolate of like-to-like is flexible 
as to some of its details but inflexible on essential points. Some 
of the groups, such as the Young Christian Students, hold their 
meetings once a week ; others, such as the Christian Family 
Movement, meet once a fortnight. Fidelity in attendance is 
absolutely insisted upon as a condition for continued member- 
ship. The groups are small but each member is trained to hand on 
the message received at each meeting to the members of his or 
her “team’’, who in turn continue the apostolic work among their 
friends and acquaintances. Before every meeting the Chaplain 
or spiritual director meets the leaders who are to conduct the 
meeting and goes over the complete agenda with them, trying 
to draw out their ideas rather than impose his own. During the 
actual meeting he sits in the background, allowing the members 
to conduct it entirely unassisted. (A pamphlet for the guidance 
of the Y.C.S. in secondary schools suggests as a private prayer 
for the chaplain: “Lord help me to keep my mouth shut !’’) 
At the end of the meeting he may make a few brief remarks. 
Between meetings he is always at the disposal of the members 
for spiritual guidance and the discussion of problems. 

The principal parts of each meeting are two: (1) New 
Testament Discussion ; (2) Social Inquiry : 

1. New Testament: In between meetings all members are 
expected to read daily the assigned passage from the New 
Testament and apply its message to their own lives and also to 
their work as Young Christian Students. At the meetings each 
one is called upon to tell what the message meant to him or her. 

2. Social Inquiry: This is conducted according to the 
method popularised by Canon Cardijn: (a) Observe; (b) 
Judge; Act. 

If, for example, the Subject of the inquiry for a Young 
Christian Workers’ group is the moral danger to young workers 
in factory life, this is the procedure : 

(a) Observe. Each member brings back to the next meeting 
eceurate observations, with facts and figures, but mentioning no 
names. (General statements, such as, “A lot do this or that,” 
are not accepted.) 

(b) Judge. Then the meeting gets down to business. Mem- 
bers are asked to pass judgment on the case. Are you, as a 
follower of Christ, satisfied with conditions as reported ? What 
would be Christ’s own judgment about them ? 
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(ce) Act. Finally the members decide on a definite course of 
action, formulating a practical resolution, without, which the 
meeting will bear no more real fruit than a discussion of the same 
subject by members of a debating society. This resolution is 
agreed upon and, at the next meeting, members will give a 
detailed report on the efforts they made to carry it out and state 
with what success. 

All meetings begin and end with special prayers. 

My purpose in writing the above lengthy but incomplete 
account of the technique of the apostolate of like-to-like, a 
technique with which many readers of The Furrow are probably. 
already familiar, is to show the amount of work involved for 
@ priest who devotes himself to specialised Catholic Action 
groups. ‘Devote’ is the operative word here. If there is no 
devotion on the priest’s part, the work will end in failure. This 
is because the lay apostles must be afire with devotion if they 
are to be effective as apostles, and, in practice, they will catch 
fire only from their spiritual director. So the priest himself must 
be afire first. 

Inseparably linked with this fiery sevotion: in both eed 
and lay-apostle is self-renunciation. ‘ 


READING 


The essential technique of the apostolate of like-to-like is 
important, since it is a process that has been worked out pains- 
takingly over the years and has proved itself in operation. But 
the spirit is more important, since a truly apostolic priest can 
get appreciable results even with a poor method, whereas a 
priest whose ideal is mediocrity will produce little or no results 
even with the best of methods. The spirit should be acquired 
in the seminary, principally through meditation on the Gospels. 
These should be the first and indispensable text-book of the 
priest who wishes to form lay apostles. And, long before he 
faces parish problems, the ecclesiastical student can employ the 
method of Observe, Judge, Act, using the Gospels as the — 
ard by which to measure his own life. 

As for other books, I would recommend two espeitally : 
I Believed by Douglas Hyde and The Missionary Spirit in 
Parish Life by Abbé G. Michonneau. The former will teach 
the young student not to underestimate the principal enemy 
with whom he will have to contend. (Not that the problems of 
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the. apostolate would be rendered easier to any great extent 
if Communism were wiped out tomorrow, since secularism, its 
twin brother, is to be found everywhere and in circles and societies 
where Communism is abhorred.) The true Communist is a 
100% man, devoted absolutely and without restriction to his 
evil cause, willing to suffer and sacrifice everything for it. This 
is the chief lesson of Douglas Hyde’s book. It also answers the 
question: “What makes a Communist? Where does he get his 
zeal and superhuman energy ?”’ It is important that students 
should know this answer, so that they will never be tempted: to 
regard the Communist as merely a scoundrel and a fanatic. -Heé 
is @ man of deep convictions, without which his fanaticism would 
not last a week. 


Abbé Michonneau’s book, coming at this time, is a God- 
send for students preparing for the priesthood. It provides 
material for spiritual reading and meditation that could be 
usefully extended over years. It is more interesting and more 
arresting on the third reading than on the first. No student 
can meditate profoundly on its contents without acquiring 
something of the Abbé’s own spirit. It is a book to make apostles 
and keep them up to the mark in their apostolic work. Though 
written about parish work in a poor section of Paris, its principles 
are universal and eternal. — 


I know the prejudice that exists in the old countries against 
advice coming from the U.S.A. (It also works in. reverse !) 
My excuse for writing this article for an Irish magazine is that 
I am convinced that Ireland is called upon to play a major role 
in the struggle for the control of the human mind and the human 
heart which is being fought out in all the nations of the world 
today. Humanity is going through one of its major crises. An 
epoch has ended and a new epoch is in the making. Only God 
knows what social, economic and spiritual forms will be dominant 
in the world, say, fifty years from now. One thing is certain : 
they will be either definitely Christian or definitely anti-Christian. 
They will not be neutral. 

This is the challenge to Ireland, a challenge offered by 
history and the world conditions of our time. Jean Guitton in a 
recent work tells us that a characteristic of the present age is 
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“the necessity for a choice between two extremes, with no ten- 
able middle course, either to grow great or disappear.”’ Many 
times in the past, Ireland by rising to the heights of greatness, 
has refused to “‘disappear.”’ She can rise to those heights again 
and, please God, she will. This is the challenge thrown down to 
Young Ireland today, to reject mediocrity and show the world en 
nation at her best. 


LAURENCE FORRISTAL 


St. Agnes Church, 1140 Evergreen St., San Diego 6, California. : 


OSCULUM BAPTISMALE 
Chuiridis féirin isteach i laimh an linbh tar éis a 
bhaistithe—scilling néd dé do réir a n-acfuinn—chun 
pég bhaisti @fhdil uaidh. 
—Labhrés O Cadhla, Ceapach Cuinn 
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ROUND THE REVIEWS 


J. G. McGarry 


HE role of the layman in the Church today, which was the 
theme of the October issue of this review, has been receiving 
a great deal of attention in Catholic periodicals of late. 
In this instalment of “Round: the Reviews” we shall turn the 
pages of some of these magazines to see what the Catholic world 
is thinking on the subject. One can easily see why such a question 
has come to the forefront in our days. A greater awareness 
of the Church as the Body of Christ has brought home to many 
thinking people the part every Christian has to play in ‘‘build- 
ing up the Body of Christ”? ; the remarkable development of the 
lay apostolate ; the awareness of the problems of the temporal 
that lay experience has often brought by reason of its close 
experience of the state of the world ; the sensitiveness of the 
non-Catholic world and of very many Catholics to any form of 
“clericalism,” i.e., to clerical domination—an abuse that the 
enemies of the Church are particularly quick to exploit today— 
such factors as these make the question, in some parts of the 
Church at least, one of urgency. 
Writing in the lay Catholic weekly COMMONWEAL (386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y.) of 17 April last, Frede- 


Yick E. Flynn tried to isolate the various forms of clericalism 


and anti-clericalism. Mr. Flynn speaks first of political clerical- 
ism, “the claim of ecclesiastical authorities to exclusive control 
over those matters which properly belong to the adequate 
competence of the State.” “This overt political clericalism,” 
Mr. Flynn writes, “is no longer a widespread phenomenon . . 
It might be added that more subtle forms of political clericalism 
are still in evidence ; there are situations where Church aathori- 
ties support reactionary regimes apparently from the pious 
but naive belief that such regimes are dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of the Church’s integrity. Such clericalism only scandalises 
Christians and delights Communists, who have been quite 
successful at interpreting the union of Church and State to mean 
the cynical co-operation of co-exploiters.” 

A more subtle form of clericalism Mr. Flynn sees in a con- 
fusion of mind concerning the clerical state. 


There is a rather common notion, held both by the clergy 
and the laity, that the religious life is the life of perfection, 
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and that the lay life is the life of imperfection. This does not 
mean that the notion is assented to as a formal dogma- 
There was a time when it was so proposed as a doctrine, 
but the proposition was condemned as heretical in the 
seventeenth century. Rather, the difficulty comes from 
confusing imperfect and less perfect ; the orthodox formula 
is that the lay life is less perfect. Nor is this mere verbal 
quibbling, for there is a vast difference between that which 
is imperfect and that which is less perfect ; a five-tube radio 
‘is not so good as an eleven-tube model, but it does perform 
its function. Yet the false identity between imperfect 
and less perfect is so ingrained in Catholics of all ranks that 
@ total opposition is unwittingly set up between the terms, 
“religious life’ and “lay life.” In the sense that “religious 
life’ connotes the relationship which must hold between 
every creature and his Creator, then every Christian is 
called to a religious life, though not necessarily to the 
 “yeligious life.” 


Mr. Flynn is of the opinion that this proper relationship 
seteuien the two orders is frequently lost sight of by the clergy - 


In their dealing’ with the laity, clergy and religious 
frequently show a prodigious innocence of what, in this 
' day of professional cant, is called good public relations, or 
in less: ponderous idiom, common courtesy. This is the 
non-toxic, or merely irritating, form of clericalism. Ac- 
éustomed to marks of deference from the laity who salute 
the office, these clergy complacently accept them as well- 
“earned personal tributes. This type of clericalist might 
‘well take stock of standard military procedure : when an 
'- enlisted man salutes a superior officer the officer must 
' yéturn the salute. To return the salute of a layman is not 
demeaning for the priest ; by doing so, rather, he himself | 
' -galutes that which is higher than the layman or himself— | 
his sacerdotal power. 


* In the Belgian monthly LA REVUE NOUVELLE (28 rue des 
Holes, Tournai), Canon Leclercq, Professor in the Faculty 
of Philosophy at Louvain, sees clericalism as “‘a temptation for 
Catholics and for the Church.” He finds two dangerous forms 
of this temptation: one the improper subordination of the 
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temporal to the spiritual, ‘‘the more dangerous in that it derives 
from a pure desire, but resting on an intellectual error and a 
lack of integral Christian sense”; the other form is that of 
putting the spiritual at the service of the fomporal. Of this 
second kind Canon Leclereq writes : 


It is the clericalism of those who believe that because they 
are Catholics they should receive temporal advantages and 
-ealculate on their faith to advance them in their careers, 
the cleriecalism of the Catholic commercial traveller who 
seeks to. win customers not by the quality of his goods but 
because he is a Catholic... the clericalism of the ‘Catholic 
restaurant,’’ where the cuisine is bad and dear, where the. 
management relies on religious sentiment for the support 
of its customers. e 


“The right of the Church to sated the way to live i is, of course, 
iauneitaabihie: Canon Leclercq suggests a way for removing a 
prejudice of anticlericals against this doctrine : 


_. To begin with, the right and duty of the Church to teach 
the moral law is incontestable. In the writings of anti- 
elericals opposition to the intervention of the Church in 
temporal matters and to the domination of the temporal 
by the Church is connected with their attitude to the prinei- 
ple even, of doctrinal teaching. Perhaps there is an excuse 
for their not making so delicate a distinction ; it.is for us 
to make it manifest by our conduct. I say “‘by our conduct” 
advisedly, for abstract principles are not enough. Hardly 

_ anyone understands abstract principles. And when ex- 

‘perience of life gives the lie to such en they cannot 

be taken seriously. 


In the September issue of the German review WoRT UND 
WAHRHEIT (Fribourg in Brisgau) Gotthard Montesi treats of the 
question of anti-clericalism within the Church! and considers 
especially the situation as he sees it in Germany today. The 
anti-clerical tendency within the Church in Germany, in the view 
of this writer, sometimes derives from heretical influences that 
over-estimate the doctrine of the priesthood of the faithful, which 


4Quoted in Actualité Religeuse ‘Blvd de Latour- 
Maubourg, Paris 7e) of 15 October 1953. 
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is isolated and falsified. “There is a tendency, the result of a 
theological error, to treat as of no cosenquence the special 
character of the priesthood, to wish to destroy the barrier that 
ordination sets up and to ignore the differences of function 
between priest and layman. This is the result of a spirituality 
direeted not against the legal form of the Church, but above all 
against any regulation in spiritual matters.” Ireland, I think, 
has seen as yet no sign of such a tendency. 

But in general, according to Herr Montesi, muttniheibentians 
within the Church has no heretical roots. It arises rather from 
the refusal to admit those claims of the clergy that are considered 
exaggerated or without foundation. “Both clergy and laity 
are responsible for anti-clericalism but neither side is willing to 
see anything but the fault of the other.” 

It is likely that such things will not disappear as long as 

‘the Church will have to endure her condition of being 
“inearnate in time. But something can be done: an effort 
made to prevent this tendency [of clerical domination of 
temporal matters] from being erected into a system. The 

--- @ictatorship and universal competence of the clergy in 
''. Catholic organisations ; the keeping -of the laity in sub- 
‘ordinate roles; the choice of lay assistants for their in- 

' offensive and deferential character or on the “man of 

- gtraw” principle—all this may originate from a sincere, 
« - gubjectively speaking, desire to further the good of the 
Church. But the result is that the Church is identified with 
‘the clergy and hierarchy and the general welfare of these 
bodies is confounded with their autocracy over all 

Catholic activities . . . In fact the holding of key positions 

has then no other purpose than to fetter the spontaneous 

activity of the laity by mistrust and jealousy. 


How is such a debate within the Church to be resolved ? 
By a just understanding of the Church’s teaching of the role of 
the layman in the Church, by mutual understanding by priest 
and layman of the rights and competence of the other and by a 
deepening on the part of all of the sense of the Church. One 
enterprise along these lines is worth noting. There has been 
taking place in: San Sebastian for some years now a series of 
conversations among prominent theologians and philosophers, 
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both iain and priests, from the different countries of Europe. 
The Belgian review BivANGELISER (40 Avenue de la Renais- 

sance, Brussels) reports on the latest, the eighth, meeting held 
last summer. Is there a lay vocation and a lay spirituality ? 
Hew is one to define the role of the layman in the Church ? 
How is the role of the layman as “illuminating the temporal 
to be conceived” ? These were the main questions around which 
the conversations of San Sebastian ranged. It would be impossibe 
here to give a resumé of the points reported in Evangéliser. 
Clearly the value of such a reunion as this which brings together 
many of the most noted philosophers and writers of Christian. 
Europe, both lay and cleric, is precious for the Church of the 
mid-twentieth century. 


Every now and then, like weeds that appear even in 
the best cultivated garden, some novel and fantastic form 
of devotion raises its curious head. Recently a pamphlet 
with the best-selling title of The Secret of Happiness started 
its rounds among the faithful of New York and in less than no 
time was selling by thousands. One religious store in mid-town 
Manhattan sold 80,000 copies ! ;! ‘The November and December 
issues of THE Cow (monthly, 110 Shonnard Place, Yonkers 3, 
New York) quotes from the fantastic promises made to those 
who say the prescribed prayers the presecribed number of times. 
In this instance the magic number is fifteen. The terms of the 
promises are indeed fantastic : “I will deliver fifteen. souls of 
his lineage from Purgatory . . . fifteen souls of his lineage will be 
confirmed and preserved in grace. Fifteen sinners of his lineage 
will be converted . .. fifteen days before his death I will give 
him My Precious Body in order that he may escape eternal 
damnation ... fifteen days before his death he will conceive a 
deep contrition for all his sins and a perfect knowledge of them 
. .. I will graciously receive his soul and will lead it into eternal 
joys. And, having led it there, I will give him a special draught 
from the fountain of My Deity, something I will not do for those 
who have not recited My prayers . . . Let it be known that 
whoever may have been living in a state of mortal sin for thirty 
years, but who will recite devoutly or have the intention to 
recite these prayers, the Lord will forgive him all his sins.”” The 
promises, the author of the article in The Cowl soon discovered, 
supposed to have been made to St. Bridget, St. Mechtilde, St. 
Elizabeth and others, had been repeatedly condemned by the 
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Chureb. In particular the Congregation of the Index had as long 
ago as 1671 condemned the promises attached to “the Fifteen 
Prayers of St. Bridget.””> What was troubling, though, was that 
in addition tomany curious and vaguely worded “approbations”’, 
The Secret of Happiness bore the nihil obstat and the imprimatur 
of the Archdiocese of New York. That was soon cleared up. 
On August 30 of last year a statement from the chancery was 
read in all churches of the Archdiocese of New York informing 
the faithful that a publishing company had submitted -the 
pamphlet for approval in July, but that the censor had refused 
to grant it. Consequently the use of the imprimatur and néhél 
obstat of the New York Archdiocese was totally unauthorised { 


J. G. McoGarsy 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 


PRAYER AT THE Frest STATION 


A a bhi citiin 08 comhair Pioldid, na lig dom 
theanga luascadh gan smaoineamh ar cad td agam 
le rd agus conas é rd. 
—Recorded from Mr. Labhrés O Cadhia, 
Cappoquin. The payer was one of a 
series recited by his aunt, Brid Ni 
Chadhla. 
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OLD IRISH ROSARIES 
Epwaxp A. McGume 


JHE use of beads for the purpose of telling or counting prayers 
is universal and of great antiquity—it is probably of 
Oriental origin, and is supposed to have been familiar to the 

Hindus long before the Christian era. Rosaries are regularly 
used by Buddhists and Mohammedans, and examples from 
Japan and China may be seen in the British Museum. . 
The use of the rosary by Christians does not appear to go 
back to very early times, and there seems to be no certain auth- 
ority for it before the eleventh century—the name “ Rosary” 


is still later. The word rosarius means a garland or bouquet of 


roses, and it was not infrequently used in a figurative sense— 
€.g., a8 the title of a book, to denote an anthology or collection 
of extracts. 

The Rosary of the Blessed Virgin Mary is counted on beads 
which are arranged in “decades”—each consisting of a large 
bead and ten smaller ones, to denote a Paternoster and ten 
Aves. These beads may be of any suitable substance not easily 
broken. <A crucifix is provided, or a medal stamped with a cross. 
The rosary, strictly speaking, consists of fifteen decades. The 
one hundred and fifty Aves correspond to the number of Psalms. 
For each decade a subject or “mystery” in the life of Christ and 
Mary is set for meditation. Five decades only need be said in 
any one day. ‘The normal-size rosary, therefore, consists of 
fifty small beads divided into decades by five larger beads. As 
it is customary to begin with a Pater, three Aves and a Gloria, 
2 pendant is usually attached, consisting of a cross, one large and 
three small beads. 

The rosary occupied an important position in art from the 
Middle Ages onwards, and the beads received special attention 
at the hands of the goldsmith. The materials of which they were 
composed are well illustrated in the inventory of the jewels 
belonging to Adam Ledyard, a London jeweller in 1381. It 
includes four sets of Paternosters of white amber, sixteen sets of 
Paternosters of amber, five sets of Paternosters of silver-gilt. ; 
thirty-eight sets of Aves gilt with gandees of silver-gilt, fourteen 
sets of Aves of blue glass with Paternosters of silver-gilt, twenty- 
eight sets of Paternosters of gilt, fifteen sets of Paternosters of 
mazer and five sets of Paternosters of white bone for children. 
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. Every Irish Catholic had his or her rosary beads, and they 
ranged from rosaries made of the simplest wooden or bone mater- 
ials to those made of silver. The rosary beads, although very 
simply made, are for that reason beautiful and full of religious 
feeling—a feeling reminiscent of early Gothic art. The more 
elaborate ones were highly prized and were often handed down 
from one generation to another—as they are to this day. 

The name “Galway rosary” probably originated i in the fact 
that the amber often used in making the rosaries was bought from 
Spanish sailors at the port of Galway. An example of a rather 
crudely made rosary, for which amber probably purchased in 
this manner was used, is shown in No. ii. It is certain that ros- 
aries were made in other parts of the country as well-—in Dublin, 
Limerick, Cork, Waterford, Kinsale. Although rarely marked, 
enough marked ones have been found to establish this fact. 
The.more valuable silver rosaries were certainly made under 
Spanish influence. ‘This was due to the flourishing trade carried 
on between Spain and Ireland in the early seventeenth century, 
and also the the fact that many Irish priests were sent to Spain, 
Seville and Salamanca to be educated. These priests came back. 
to minister in Ireland, and rosary beads, crucifixes and reliquaries, 
being: small articles, were the only religious objects which they 
could safely and secretly import. The Spanish influence is quite 
apparent in the general appearance of these Irish prayer-beads. 
It is. particularly noticeable in the shape of many of the Pater 
beads and in the crosses. In the National Gallery of Ireland 
there is a Madonna with Rosary by the Spanish painter Sebastian 
De Llanos (1602-68), in which the Virgin is represented seated 
on @ cloud, holding the Child in her left arm ; in her right hand 
she holds a rosary of coral with a tasselled tubular cross similar 
to. those found on the silver Irish “Galway Rosaries” (No. i). 

' Simplicity and plainness in prayer-beads are characteristics 
recommended by the Church; therefore many of these old 
rosaries were made of the simplest materials, for example, wood 
—wooden beads with wooden crosses. Many rosaries, however, 
were made in comparatively rich materials, and some with crosses 
and Pater beads of gold are found. More numerous are those 
made entirely of silver, with silver beads and silver cross— 
these were quite common in the seventeenth, eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Rosaries in common use were ordinarily 
made of such materials as bone, horn, amber, coral and the stones 
of fruit. There are several examples of wooden beads in the 
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The makers of these beads were termed Paternosterers ; and 
Paternoster Row and Ave Maria Lane were so called from the 
“turners of beads’’ who resided there. In Paris, as early as the 
thirteenth century, commerce in rosaries flourished, and it was 
customary to divide the makers or dealers in these articles into 
three categories—paternosterers of bone and horn, of coral and 
mother-of-pearl, and of amber and jet. In England the rosary 
makers do not seem to have been so specialised. Rosary beads 
are frequently found depicted in Christian paintings and — 
tures since the fifteenth century. 

In the National Museum of Ireland and in the smaller local 
museums one can see examples of rosary beads commonly called 
“Galway rosaries.” These rosary beads are also occasionally 
found in the possession of Irish families, where they are much 
treasured. The devotion of the Rosary of the Blessed Virgin is an 
old and strongly Irish tradition, dating probably from at least 
the early sixteenth century, in the time of Henry VIII of 
England. Although it is commonly believed and asserted that 
the Rosary of the Blessed Virgin Mary was introduced into 
Treland in the seventeenth century by the Dominicans, it must 
have been known before this time. It has been shown that the 
Rosary was well and widely known and practised on the Contin- 
ent, in Germany, Spain, Italy and the Low Countries in the 
fifteenth century, and it is highly improbable that it was un- 
known and unpractised in the Irish Church. References on 

- Trish tombs of the fifteenth century, asking for a number of 
Paters and Aves to be said for the dead, would suggest that the 
custom prevailed of saying these prayers in grouped sequence. 
Moreover, we find in the penal enactments of Henry VIII in 
Treland in 1538 that “saying over a number of beads was for- 
bidden.” Again, in 1549, ‘‘no one was to be allowed to pray on 
beads.”’ However, it is known with certainty that the Rosary of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary has been practised by the Irish since 
the seventeenth century, particularly during the period when 
the Penal Laws were in force. This is not surprising, when one 
remembers that the Irish were forbidden to practise their relig- 
ion in churches. The printing and circulation of books was 
forbidden as well as the production of religious works of art. 
With priests outlawed and finding it difficult to conduct the 
regular church services, people took to reciting the Rosary 
individually, in small groups in their homes, or in -_ open 
fields when no priest was available to say Mass. 
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death the drops of Redeeming Blood fell on the dry bones on 
Adam. This same symbol is found in French, German, Flemish 
and Continental art. 

; Whe rnkI scroll above the head of the Saviour on these 


-reliquary crosses is found in an ever-changing variety of shapes 


and: designs. The crosses are usually securely closed by means 
of 2.small screw, and the inside cavity of the cross is divided 
into compartments which were designed to hold relics of. the 
Saviour and the saints. It was a common practice to attach the 


tabular crosses to the string of beads by threading wire through 


the hollow arms of the cross, and having bent the extremities 
of these wires into small circles, small decorative tassels were 
hong from them. This feature was obviously copied from the 
Spanish rosary cross—an exampie of this type of tasseled cross 
is Mustrated in No. 2. Many of the rosaries now to be found 
have' the crosses attached by simply passing a string, often of 
silk ‘material, through the tubular hollow of the upright and 
seeuring it at the ends by knotted fringes. The size of these 
crosses varies from approximately one and a half inches to six 
inches high. Mr. Westropp suggests that watchmakers probably 
made many of these crosses, as it was usual for them to make up 
small articles such as spoons. 

Probably for convenience, rosary beads were sometimes 
abbreviated to one decade. This was a string containing ten 
beads with a ring large enough for the finger, at one end, and a 
cross at the other. Matilda Redington suggests that “those 
short rosaries were intended for the use of men and could be 
easily carried in a coat pocket. The longer rosary was probably 
worn by women round the neck, as it still often is by the humbler 
classes, and as the Mahommedans always wear their rosaries.” 
Illustrated (No. 3) are two single-decade rosaries which were 
the subject of an article in the Galway Archaeological and His- 
torical Journal, by Francis Joseph Bigger. The shorter set has 
six beads of silver and five of amber alternating. The diameter 
of the silver beads is five-eighths of an inch, and of the amber 
about half an inch and that of the end ring one inch. It has a 
larger oval head of chalcedony, and the crucifix is larger, having 
the Sacred Figure and superscription on one side and the Blessed 
Virgin. and Child on the other side. These two single-decade 
rosaries are of the late eighteenth century. It is possible that 
the amber beads from which these are made are much older, as 
they. are well worn and appear to have been much used. Also 
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Dublin. National Museum, one of which has a wooden erucifix 
which bears the date 1781. There is another all-wooden example, 
with cross dated 1830. These wooden rosaries have little artistic 
merit, and appeal mainly because of their simplicity. - An: ex- 
ample in the Museum, made of fruit-stones, is the rosary’ of 
Father Matthew, the famous temperance advocate. Rosary 
beads were often called ‘‘fruit beads” in Ireland, probably because 
of the fruit-stones of which the beads were. frequently ‘made. 
Bone was also used. There is an eighteenth-century example of 
@ rosary in the Museum, with crucifix of bone. The wooden-and 
bone crucifixes, although of extremely simple and primitive 
execution, express a depth of religious feeling that: is often 
absent from modern crucifixes executed with a high — of 
of skill and representational reality. 

Tilustrated in No. 9 is. an amber and silverrotary—the Pater 
beads are in silver and the Aves are amber. The crucifix is of 
the tubular silver type which is commonly found when. the 
erucifix is not of the silver cruciform reliquary type. The otoss 
in this example has the Sacred Figure and superscription on 
one side and the Blessed Virgin and Child on the other. .. Yet 
another (No. 9) is an all-silver rosary in which the beads are 
made of silver. All the beads have raised rims round the openings, 
to preserve them from excessive wear by the cord. They are 
skillfully hand-made of battered silver. The Paters are of silver, 
and are of typically Spanish design. The crucifix is of the tubular 
type. It will be noticed that in both of these examples the 
erucifix is held attached by string — through the tubular 
upright of the cross. 

It is quite evident from the many variations of arrange- 
ments of the stones and materials to be found that each rosary 
was made for an individual. The variation of detail found on 
the crosses would go to show that these also were made in- 
dividually and by many different makers. Crosses are found in 
@ great variety of shapes and makes—tubular, hollow reliquary, 
and solid (Nos. 4, 6, 8). Some are of the simple square type, 
others have trefoil extremities to the arms—the Sacred Figure 
is found modelled, or in relief, or engraved on the cross. The 
Virgin and Child are frequently represented on the reverse side 


of the cross. Sometimes the symbols of the Passion—ladder, © 


lance, skull and bones of Adam, etc.—decorate the cross. Adam’s 
skull and bones are traditionally held to be buried under Cal- 
vary, and when the earth was rent at the moment of Our Lord’s 
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to be seen is an interesting example of a single-décade 
rosary from the collection in the National Museum, Dublin. 
The manner of using these one-decade beads was as follows : 
the ring was first placed on the thumb of one hand, ahd the 
‘prayers said, when it was transferred to the first finger, and 80 
on. One hand exhausted, the ring was transferred to the other 
hand. The one-decade rosary is known in Irish as a Paidrin 
Beag, and is extremely rare. ’ 


The silver tubular crosses on these rosary ale te were 
evidently individually made. On examination it will be: seen 
that each varies in some way from the other. Tubular crosses 
would seem to have been inspired by the processional. cross. 
The figure of the Saviour varies from the simplest. form. of 
representation to quite realistic ones. The size of the: crosses 
vary from as large as five inches by four inches to two.and 
three-eighths inches by one and one-eighth inches. They are 
notable for their simplicity and intensity of religious sine 
which is reminiscent of Gothic religious art. 


The tubular crosses are very rarely, marked, but it. ‘has 
always been assumed that they were made in Ireland. .: The 
attribution has not been established as a fact heretofore by the 
production of marked pieces. In the possession of Dr. and 
Mrs. Costello, of Tuam, Co. Galway, are two marked tubular 
silver crosses. One is marked J.M. on the back of the InNRI scroll, 
and it by James Moore, of Dublin, 1817. The other bears the 
Trish marks on the foot end of the tube but there is no maker’s 
name. It is of about 1820 date. Mr. Dudley Westropp has. two 
tubular crosses with marks on the back of the scroll—one marked 
im (No. 4) would seem to be by the same maker as that of 
Dr. Costello’s—James Moore of Dublin. The other cross bears 
the maker’s mark R.R. Mr. Westropp says that R.R. is not a 
recorded maker. However, with the name of James Moore we 
can assert with certainty that these tubular crosses were made 


in Ireland. 


A surprising feature about these particular crosses is’ their 
lateness. Judged by their style, treatment and feeling one would 
have thought them to belong to a period one or even two hun- 
dred years earlier, but perhaps—when one remembers the atyle 
of the early nineteenth-century Irish wooden penal crosses, 
which are extremely primitive in feeling—this will be readily 
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understood. The rosary crosses are a natural and comparatively 
primitive expression of a people or section of a people long 
separated from an art tradition. 


Of crosses of the reliquary type we have numerous marked 
examples. To mention only a few, there are crosses dated 1638, 
1701, 1725 and 1733 in the Irish National Museum. Matilda 
Redington tells an interesting story about a famous rosary 
which tradition connects with the history of Galway. ‘It -is 
said that when, in 1493, James Lynch Fitzstephen, then Mayor 
of Galway, hanged his only son as a punishment for murder, 
the Pope of the day, in appreciation of his inexorable justice, 
sent him a beautiful rosary.”” The Vatican archives do not 
record this gift, but it seems certain that a rosary was much 
prized and preserved by James Fitzstephen’s descendants. 
This branch of the Lynch family ended in a daughter, Kate, 
who, in 1675, married Ulick Burke of Castle Hackett, and 
Ower. She brought the rosary into the Burke family, in whose 
eare it continued until the eldest branch ended in a daughter, 
Barbara, who married, in 1785, Mark Lynch of Renmore. It 
was seen intact in the possession of that family early in the 
nineteenth century but soon afterwards it was unfortunately 
broken up and the decades dispersed. It was of fifteen decades 
of dark red amber beads. It seems strange that of this relic, 
so jealously preserved during many centuries, fourteen out of 
the fifteen decades should have been lost. The only one known 
to exist is in the possession of Mrs. Luke Teeling, from whose 
father, the late W. V. Burke of Ower, I learned the above account 
of the Lynch rosary. The Ower decade is now mounted in silver, 
which, if the date assigned to it be correct, can hardly have been 
part of the original design. A decade of red amber beads, mounted 
on a string, is preserved in the Dominican Priory at Galway. 
It is regarded as of great antiquity, and though its actual origin 
is unknown, conjecture points to it as belonging to sis “Lynch 
rosary.” 


Fifteen decade “Galway rosaries” are extremely rare, 
but they are to be met with occasionally—one exists, complete 
with silver tubular cross, and may be seen at the Dominican 
Priory, Limerick. It is held in the hands of a statue of the Virgin 
and Child at the altar of Mary. 


Another Irish form of prayer-teller is the decade ring which 
is a finger-ring, sometimes called a thumb rosary or rosary 
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ring (No. 7). These rings are made of gold, silver or brass. 
They have ten projections for the fingers to touch, and so tell 
off the Aves—the bezel represents the Paternoster. Bezels are 
found to vary in shape and are round, oval or heart-shaped. 
Sometimes the bezel is found replaced by a small standing 
cross. On the bezel, different inscriptions and symbols are 
found engraved, such as the cross with the letters Lu.s. or 
INRI (No. 7). Sometimes letters are found engraved on the 
ring which are the initials of the owner of the ring. These rings 
are very rare nowadays—the National Museum has fifteen in 
its collection. Rosary rings are of Spanish origin, and Catriona 
MacLeod tells us “‘they are characteristic of the Basque Country, 
where they are still worn by women on both sides of the Py- 
_ Tenees.”? Rosary rings are said to have been worn by some classes 

of the religious during the hours of repose, so that on awaken- 
ing during the night they might repeat a certain number of 
prayers, marking them by the knobs on the ring. 


The Irish rosaries were quite numerous at one time, and up 
to forty years ago they were frequently to be seen in use in the 
public churches. They also turned up quite often in antique 
shops throughout Ireland. Since that time, however, they have 
become increasingly scarce, and today one sees them only on 
rare occasions, either as the treasured possession of some person 
or family to whom they have been handed down by relatives, or 
in the public museums and the private collections of a few 
individuals. When they appear for sale there is keen competition 
amongst collectors to acquire them. 


_A eustom which undoubtedly accounted for the loss of 
many of these rosaries was the Catholic, and Irish, one of bury- 
ing the dead with rosary beads entwined in their clasped hands. 


The National Museum of Ireland has a quite representative 
though small, collection of rosary beads and rosary rings. At 
Maynooth College—the great Irish Catholic Seminary—there is 
an interesting collection, most of the items being gifts of priests 
who were educated there. 


Acknowledgments : Galway Archaeological and Historical 
Journal; U.S. National Museum Bulletin, 148; Guide to 
Collections of Irish Antiquities; British Museum Guide to 
Mediaeval Room ; Alzog, Universal Church History as in Catholic 
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By courtesy National Gallery of Treland 


1. “Our Lady of the Rosary” by Sabastian de Llanos y Valdes (1602-1668). 
The Madonna holds in her hand a rosary with silver tubular tasseled cross. 
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4. Marked silver tubular rosary crosses made by ‘ 
James Moore of Dublin, 1817. 


igs i 2. Tasselated silver tubular cross. 3. Single decade rosaries. 
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5. Eighteenth century Irish rosary made of amber 
brass. Silver cross of the reliquary type. 
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7. Two rosary rings. ee 


8. Rosary of Spanish influence with coral aves and silver paters. 
On the reverse of the cross is the Virgin and Child. 


9. Two old Trish rosaries. One made of amber with silver paters and cross; 
the other completely of silver. Crosses of Spanish tubular type. 
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Eneyclopaedia ; H. Clifford Smith, Jewellery ; Catriona Mac- 
Leod, in Capuchin Annual, 1944; John Hunt, Esq.; Liam 
Gogan, Esq. 


EpWaAnrp A. McGuirk 


Senator McGuire's article appeared originally in “The Oon- 


noisseur” and is reproduced here with the kind permission of Oe. 


Ed@itor.—Eprror. 


SPONSORS AT BAPTISM 


_ Méathair na mné agus athair an fhir, b’iad san na 
eairdis Criost don chéad leanbh. Don dara ceann, athair | 
_ na mné agus mathair an fhir—’sé sin, da mbeidis ann ; 
mura mbeidis, na daoine ba ghuire dhoibh agus na 
gaolta as san amach né na daoine muinteartha.. 


—Labhras O Cadhla, Ceapach Cuinn 
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FILMS 


SEEM to recall rather vaguely from Rome Express, which I 
j ten many years ago, the philosophy of an elderly spinster 
_ passenger who said: “I always expect the worst—is is so 
pleasant when it doesn’t happen.”’ Whatever flaws are inherent 
in this attitude of mind, it does seem to have its points when 
one comes to consider the business morals of the movie industry. 
I assume that like any other industry it should be held respon- 
sible for the standards of its products, its business methods, 
and the consequences suffered (sic) by the consumer. 

A brief consideration of the origins of the film industry 
will give us some idea of what we may expect from it in these 
matters. 

To Louis Lumiere is generally given the credit of producing 
the first real moving photographs with the aid of the camera 
invented by himself (pace Thomas Edison) and constructed 
for him by the engineer Carpentier ; this was in 1895. Prior to 
this in 1888 Jules Marey had demonstrated moving pictures to 
the Académie des Sciences in Paris and Emile Reynaud had 
produced the first cartoons at the Paris Exhibition in 1889. 
Present at the first screening of Lumiére’s films was Georges 
Méliés, a conjurer, and a director of the Robert Houdin theatre. 
‘“‘The individual contribution of these two men provided the 
roots from which cinematographic art throughout the world 
has since grown ”’ (Georges Sadoul). The one might be considered 
the father of the newsreel and documentary, the other, 
Méliés, of the dramatic film and the film as an artform. — 

Both Lumiére and Méliés were wealthy men and the sub- 
sequent history of the cinema in France is closely linked with 
French industrial and banking concerns. “ The Pathé brothers 
were richly backed by the French banks and the financial 
resources of heavy industries’? (George Sadoul). With the 
growth of the American and German film industries frequent 
transfusions of German and American capital were made to 
revive the languishing financial vitality of the French cinema 
industry. 

Bela Balazs in his book, Theory of the Film, says: ‘“ The 
technical facilities for film making were already in the hands of 
a wealthy capitalist group at the end of the last century... 
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The technique of cinematography took shape at the very 
beginning of the twentieth century and it ... emerged at ‘a 
time when other intellectual products were also beginning to 
be produced on a large industrial scale . . . The wholesale 
industrialization of art and literature did not start with the 
film but the film arrived when this trend was just authoring 
momentum.” 

The close association of big business with film sredenibins 
the ownership of cinema circuits, and the distribution of films, 
in America and England is common knowledge, and the essential 
indication of the health of the industry is the height of the box 
office barometer ; the criterion of morality. is—what makes 
money is good, what loses money is bad. Lest you think that 
I am overstating the case and imputing too sordid motives to 
the industry, here is a quotation from Inside U.S.A. by. John 
Gunther (he is dealing with the political side of Hollywood 
life apropos Communism in the motion picture industry and 
the rivalries of the M.P.A. [Right] and the Hollywood Com- 
mittee [Left] ): ‘‘ One assertion to make is that, with such 
internecine tussles going on, writers and producers and actors 
continue to work together amicably . . . Even in the most reac- 
tionary studio, nobody will be quicker than an M.P.A. sympathiser 
to grab off a Russian director, say, or a best selling novel by. a 
leading anti-fascist if the prospect is lucrative enough,. since 
the profit motive is the final arbiter in Hollywood, the ultimate 
and unanswerable determinant of all behaviour.” 

When a conflict arises between the traditional standards of 
morality and this ‘ determinant of all behaviour’? we may 
be prepared,. like the old lady of Rome Express, to expect the 
worst. If a film which condones murder, adultery, stealing or 
lying is likely to make more money than one which does not 
do so the chances are 100 to 1 that the former is the film which 
will be made. Such a perversion of morality is, or ought to be, 
intolerable for a Christian. It is true that the worst doesn’t 
always happen for the reason that very often it is not profitable 
to offend the susceptibilities of a large section of the cinema- 
going public. It may be just as well, the movie magnates reflect, 
to humour this moral lunatic; after all we are enlightened men 
and we do not propose to make a reactionary return to the 
horrors of the Inquisition or obsolete mediaeval monastic 
morality. “Is he naive enough to expect us to forgo our profits ?” 
So with a pitying smile behind the hand, and a significant tap 
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of the finger onthe temple they dismiss him—‘“thou art a Samar- 
itan and hast a devil.” 

The worst doesn’t always happen for other reasons too ; 
no system or industry is a massa damnata. There are many 
individuals and groups in the industry activated by the highest 
motives and with a settled and reasonable conviction of the 
truth and validity of Christian morals, or at least with a belief 
in the existence of simple human morality based on the natural 
law. There is plenty of evidence of good will and a realisation 
of the responsibilities involved in the control of such a powerful 
medium for influencing the masses. 

In the encylical Vigilanti Cura Pope Pius XI commends 
the directors of the industry in the United States that by an 
“agreement entered into by common accord in March 1930 
and solemnly sealed, signed and published in the Press, they 
formally pledged themselves to safeguard for the future the 
moral welfare of the patrons of the cinema ... Nevertheless 
in spite of this wise and spontaneously-taken decision, those 
responsible showed themselves incapable of carrying it into 
effect and it appeared that the producers and operators were 
not disposed to stand by the principles ‘to which they had 
bound themselves. Since, therefore, the above-mentioned 
undertaking proved to have but slight effect and since the 
parade of vice and crime continued on the screen, the road 
seemed almost closed to those who sought honest diversion in 
the motion picture. 

_ “In this crisis, you, Venerable Brethren, [the American 
Hierarchy] were among the first to study the means of safe- 
guarding the souls entrusted to your care, and you launched 
the ‘Legion of Decency’ as a crusade for public morality 
designed to revitalize the ideals of natural and Christian rectitude. 
Far from you was the thought of doing damage to the motion 
picture industry ; rather indeed did you arm it beforehand 
against the ruin which menaces every form of recreation which, 
in the guise of art, degenerates into corruption.” 

It may not be out of place here to quote Professor D. W. 
Brogan on the influence of the American Film: “ There is, it 
mast be admitted, something totally exceptional in the role of 
the American film in the world. There has never been anything 
like. it in history. Other arts have influenced countries remote 
frem their place of origin. One culture has deeply influenced 
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another since time began. But the American film is univessa 
in a way no other art has been in so short a time. 

“Tt is not a ‘matter of a slow seeping-in over Seintiasien. 
The hair-do, the slang term, the ideas and ideals of Hollywood 
are the currency of the world in a year or two after the fashion 
has been set. The world thinks to-morrow what is thought and 
said on “ the strip ” today. And a vigilant defender of a national 
culture and way of life is naturally alarmed at this state of 
affairs. He may be too alarmed but he is not foolish for being 
alarmed.” (American Themes). 

The obligation which rests on the shoulders of bishops and 
priests to concern themselves with what influences their flocks 
for good or evil is a serious one which they cannot neglect 
without failing in their duty. To the non-Catholic the discharge 
of this obligation appears as an unwarranted wrrwunenrear in 
matters of private judgement or opinion. 

That motion pictures can be,and often are, an lefuenis for 
good has been frequently attested to by the Popes. Thus 
Pope Pius XI: “ On the other hand, good motion pictures are 
capable of exercising a profoundly moral influence upon those 
who see them. In addition to affording recreation, they are 
able to arouse noble ideals of life, to communicate valuable 
conceptions, to impart a better knowledge of the history and the 
beauties of the Fatherland and of other countries, to present 
truth and virtue under attractive forms, to create, or at least 
to favour, understanding among nations, social classes; and 
races, to champion the cause of justice, to give new life to the 
claims of virtue, and to contribute positively to the genesis 
of a just social order in the world.” 

When the influence of films is bad there can be no exouse 
for failing to point this out and taking steps to counteract the 
evil influence ; “It is equally the duty of the bishops of the 
entire Catholic world to unite in vigilance over this universal 
and potent form of entertainment and instruction, to the end 
that they may be able to place a ban on bad motion pictures 
because they are an offence to the moral and religious sentiments 
and because they are in opposition to the Christian spirit and 
to its ethical principles. There must be no weariness in combating 
whatever contributes to the lessening of the people’s sense of 
decency and of honour. 

“This is an obligation which binds not only bishops but. 
also the faithful and all decent men who are solicitous for the 
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decorum and moral health of the family, of the nation, and of 
human society in general.” 
_A consideration of how this can best be done will provide 
matter for further reflection. 
JOHN K. DEMPSEY 


Skerries, Co. Dublin. 


RADIO 


‘HE writing of this ‘“ Chronicle” has had one good effect : 

-I have begun to study the Radio Times more carefully, 

-especially the section entitled ‘“‘ In Other Home Services.” 
There, albeit in small print, treasure may be found. A talk 
on “The Effects of Christmas’? by Monsignor Knox was such 
a discovery. ‘Speaking on religious topics,’’ wrote Bishop 
Hedley, “is like pouring wine into a bottle: you must take 
many precautions and pour cleverly, or your wine runs down 
the sides and is lost.”” How cleverly Monsignor Knox pours 
and how good the wine ! Serious, honest and sincere, he neither 
talks down to us nor engages in special pleading, not uncommon 
failings in talks on religion. Who could resist a eulogy of the 
-Blessed Virgin quoted from Lecky’s History of Rationalism ? 
: . Christmas, says Monsignor Knox, has altered radically 
political, social and personal standards of behaviour. But in 
a discussion on “The British Character’ by the Fifty-One 
Saeiety, religion was mentioned but once, when, replying to a 
questioner, the guest speaker, Salvador de Madariaga, classified 
the kindness of the British as a by-product of the Methodist 
spirit. Beginning with a rather facile generalisation of the 
Spanish as lovers of beauty, the French as lovers of truth and 
the British as lovers of action, de Madariaga showed how this 
produced the team sense, which in turn generated a sense of 
fair play, though this sense of fair play is rather restricted, 
extending to members of the team but not to the lesser breeds. 
Hence the insularity of the British and their frequent failure 
in foreign policy. British toleration, hypocrisy, utilitarianism 
and smug complacency were discussed with great humour and 
good will. I doubt whether a similar gathering of Irishmen 
would have conducted a debate on the Irish Character in such a 
.good-humoured manner. Not only did Senor de Madariaga 
eastigate the British character but several speakers. added 
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their quota of condemnation. Perhaps, the cynical outsider 
may say, the British feel so assured of their supremacy that 
they can afford to belittle themselves. For the Irish listener 
there was one piece of delicious irony : de Madarigaa traced 
the excellence of the British character to its mixture of law- 
abidingness and disobedience ; the first was natural to their 
own original conservative character, the disobedience and dis- 
order they owe to the Irish! Readers of his Portrait of Furope 
may remember his solution to the European problem: ‘“ send 
them [the Irish] to Germany ; for the Irish would teach the 
Germans to disobey, and if the Germans learnt how to disobey, 
Europe might perhaps be saved.” He may be right. 

~ Ts he also right when he traces some of our Irish qualities 
te our “ familiarity with the absurd”? Take the relation of 
Radio and Press. That Radio reaches and interests as many 
people as football or horse racing can hardly be doubted, but 
consider the relative publicity given to each in the Press. What 
a howl of protest would arise from football fans and racing 
enthusiasts if they were to read such a bald announcement as 
‘“* Football Match—3.30 ” or “ First Race—1 o’c.”! no names of 
‘players or runners, not a word of previous encounters or current 
form and afterwards just a bare report, if any, of results! 
Yet we seem to be content with such advance publicity of 
radio programmes as ‘“ Concert—8 o’c. Book Reviews—9.15. 
Song recital—9.40.”. What music is being played, what books 
reviewed or what songs are being sung? Radio Eireann, issues 
detailed programmes and cannot be blamed. The time, thought, 
hard work and, by no means least, the amount of public money 
spent on radio programmes deserve a great deal more than the 
summary treatment accorded them in the Press. 

The orchestras, singers and producers of musical pro- 
grammes in Radio Eireann deserve our praise and thanks for the 
musie they provide and few will cavil at the director’s efforts 
to attract the best musical talent to Irish radio. But is it not 
absurd that at the same time we have the musical fare of our 
sponsored programmes? To say that most-of this—there are 
exceptions—is atrocious is an understatement and much of it 
is downright demoralising. Many of the songs are suggestively 
erotic, much of the music emanates from Harlem, Hollywood 
or Tin Pan Alley. Why spend money to give us good music 
and help to form the taste and extend the appreciation of the 
jieople when that taste is being debased by monstrosities 
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masquerading as music? It may be objected that no one is 
forced to listen. That is true but unhappily the kind of music 
objected to here is plugged because the disc-jockeys assure us 
that it is up-to-date, modern and fashionable ; and there is 
much insight into human nature in the reply of a girl in one of 
Canon Sheehan’s novels to her pastor’s reproof on wearing what 
he considered an unbecoming costume: ‘Sure, Father, you 
might 28 well be dead as not be in the fashion.” Since commer- 
cial firms seem only too eager to buy time from Radio Eireann 
it would not be unreasonable to impose some control on the 
kind of entertainment advertisers propose giving to potential 
buyers of their wares. In his book Broadcasting and Television 
Since 1900 Mr. Gorham tells us that Lord Reith provided the 
idea that the B.B.C’s. “ guardianship of programme standards 
must include the power to decide what people should not be 
able to hear.” The Pope’s recent message to the bishops of 
Italy on the inauguration of a regular television service. in 
Italy may, mutatis mutandis, be applied to sound broadcasting : 
he hoped that public authorities would draw up a special code 
to protect morals on television and called on the clergy for a 
sacred crusade to defend television from evil and make it a 
means of education. ‘ Television,” said the Pope, ‘“‘ can serve 
to bring the family together in the home but it can only be | 
frightening to think that through its medium it is possible to 
introduce into the home the same poison of materialism and 
hedonism that only too often appears on the screen.” 


St. Finian’s College, Mullingar. EDWARD FLYNN 


LITURGICAL CONGRESS 


HE Benedictines at Glenstal Priory, Co. Limerick, are 

sponsoring, under the patronage of His Grace, the Arch- 

bishop of Cashel, a two-day Liturgical Congress for Priests 
in Passion Week. The dates are April 6th and 7th. 

The theme of the Congress, as set out on the programme, ‘is 
“The Liturgy in the Life of the Church Today in accordance 
with the Encyclical Mediator Dei.” The practical purpose of 
the Congress is to give an opportunity for discussing, in the. 
setting of the full liturgical observance of the monastery, the 
problems of liturgical spirit and practice in Ireland today, 
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especially in relation to the principles laid down in the Encyclical 
of His Holiness. 

Two papers will be read each day ; the second one in the 
evening, will be followed by a discussion. The Prior, Dom Placid 
Murray, O.S.B., will read a paper on “Liturgical Piety,’ and 
Dr. William Barden, O.P., a paper on ‘Recent Phases in Litur- 
gical Development.’ The evening papers—“Liturgy in a Modern 
Rural Parish” and “Liturgy in a Modern City Parish,” will 
be read by members of the secular clergy. 

Such Liturgical Congresses have been held, as is well 
known, on the Continent, in England and in America for quite 
a number of years. This is the first time that one will be held in 
this country, and it will provide an opportunity for those who 
are interested to come together to discuss the promotion of 
liturgical development, in a practical manner suited to present 
day needs in Ireland. 

_ The organisers hope that the congress will have a wide 
appeal among the clergy, both secular and religious. The full 
monastic Offices in choir, with High Mass and Solemn Vespers, 
each day will provide a congenial background to the whole 
Congress. 

It must be confessed that some enthusiasts of the liturgical 
movement in the past have gone to excess in their criticisms 
of other members of the Church. The Encyclical Mediator Det 
is @ warning against this and is an authentic guide to the true 
spirit of the Liturgy. We confidently hope that the “cutting 
common sense of the Irish,’ as Chesterton calls it somewhere, 
will guard us against any unbalanced attitude in our advocacy 
of our convictions. We hope to deal with essentials: to link 
up practice and prayer ; to point out the intimate relation of 
the Liturgy to those social questions which pre-occupy us all 
so much in these days. A sane and moderate approach is, we 
believe, the most efficacious way to carry out the directives of 
the present Holy Father and his predesessors. 

We must recognise the fact that the Holy See has sponsored 
and encouraged a fuller. liturgical practice than has been yet 
realised among us. Much has been done, in the line of chant 
especially, but the doctrinal teaching which underlies the papal 
pronouncements has not yet, perhaps, been fully acted upon. 
For instance, a glance at the questions in the Liturgy paper in 
the Religious Knowledge Examinations shows that in general 
rubrics provide the main theme. This presupposes separate 
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classes, so that “Doctrine” will be taught in one class and 
“Liturgy” in another; whilst the spiritual formation of the 
pupils will be a third, and perhaps separate, effort on the part 
_of the teacher. Likewise with preaching, which may take a 
‘dogmatic turn or a moral tone and yet often fail to produce the 
conviction of the necessity of growth in holiness for those who 
frequent the sacraments so well. A deeper understanding of 
the obligations of sacramental life can only come by seeing the 
sacraments, especially Holy Communion, in the true setting 
given us by Our Lord Himself. The well-worn quotation from 
St. Augustine, “O Sacramentum unitatis,”’ has become trite, but- 
the deep truth it was to convey is still our primary duty. 

The organisers are eager to complete their preparations 
as soon as possible. Those who intend to come should write to : 
The Secretary, Liturgical Congress, Glenstal Priory, Murroe, Co. 
Limerick (*phone: Munroe 3). The Priory is situated about ten 
miles from Limerick City. Catering and accommodation will 
be at the Priory and where full accommodation in the Monastery 
is not possible, arrangements will be made at nearby hotels 
and for transport to and from the Priory. 
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GREGORY BARRY 
Glenstal Priory, Murroe, Co. Limerick. 


DIPTYCHA MORTUORUM 


“Tarramid go léir ar Dhia suaimhneas storai thabhairt 
@anamain sinnsir na hdite seo, go ré-speisialta do gach 
n-aon a@ bhfuil oibleagdid orainn gutochaint orthu, agus 
do N. fuair bas i rith na seachtaine.” 

—Deilin na marbh i bPort Ldirge, & 
insint ag Labhrés O Cadhla. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


 Batracts from the address of the Holy Father to the 
: chaplains of the Catholic Action Youth of Italy, on the 
' -oecasion of the “National Week of Religious Pedagogy,” 
‘September 8th, 1953 


s tender love for youth and the hopes that We place in 

- them sometimes fill Us with anxiety for the dangers that 
they encounter almost everywhere, objects, as everyone 
knows, of so many snares and so many attacks, in this world which 
stuns them with its din, tires them with its perpetual frenzy 
and disorientates them with its relativism about truth and 
error and good and bad, which fascinates them with its tinsel, 
debases them with its vulgarity and chains them with its vice. 
There is not a person, anxious for the fate of the world, 
who is not apprehensive for youth, and it is easy to notice that 
along its path lie robbers and evildoers in ambush, ready to 
assail, rob and injure them, and then to disappear afterwards, 
leaving youth half dead on that same path. In this spiritual 
massacre, perpetrated day by day, hour by hour, exception. is 
made for no category, expense is not spared, no means or blows 
are excluded by an evil and complex association of sin. . . 


- Since time is pressing and the multiform enemy becomes 
daily. more subtle and invading, it is necessary that a vast 
campaign of salvation and reconquest be begun at once, and 
We desire that all Catholic forces cooperate in this with intelli- 
gent and tenacious zeal . 


Precise ideas and conviction are necessary, so 
that there may be enthusiasm, strength to resist and generosity, 
for little or nothing can be accomplished with young people who 
are distracted, idle or superficial . . . it is fatal to 
be satisfied with formulas learnt by heart, whose meaning is 
not understood. Once again, therefore, We point out the urgent 
necéssity of an instruction that is precise and complete, which 
does not spurn the aids of memory and sentiment but concen- 
trates on reason, and explains, for example, that a sincere and 
conscious act of faith is the most reasonable and rational of 
human acts. Give youth as organic as possible a vision of Catholic 
doetrine. Make sure that youth sees in Jesus the fulfilment of 
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the real need that it has of fulness, harmony and light in its 
ideas. 

But no study, not even serious application, can make 
anyone infallible, much less youth, which, because of inexper- 
ience, is exposed to the danger of error more than adulthood. 
What is needed then is that a mind rich in clear ideas shall be 
accompanied by a docile will in the young Catholic. This:does 
not mean—as some might believe—that youth must become 
weak, lazy and incapable of self determination and thus, in 
practice, more or less useless to the Church, On the contrary 
the Church desires that it be full of an inventive spirit, live and 
active. But, on the other hand, youth must have a determina- 
tion so strong that it will embrace the directives of whenponrar 
it recognises as its superior, making them its own. say f, 


é sie young people have clear ideas, profound convictions 
and a will which is firm and docile, you can all the more efficac- 
iously point out the great things that await them in life... 

Some of them may be priests like you one day, ministers of 
God, mediators between God and men. Speak to them with 
conviction and warmth of the greatness of the priesthood. .. Tell 
them that perhaps never before has the harvest been so .great 
as today. But the labourers are few, and since it is impossible 
for them to be everywhere, the presence of priests is urgently 
required. 

Other young people—the great majority—are called by 
God to be His cooperators in the procreation of new life. Make 
them understand the beauty of Christian love ; and in order to 
prepare them for forming a good and happy family, make them 
appreciate the blessings of an uncontaminated purity. 

Finally, there is a goal, to which all young people. must 
tend, whatever their specific vocation may be. This present 
hour is the hour of- the Gospel, after systems and teachings 
which have tried to do without God have failed or are about to 
fail. What is needed is a youth of integral faith, ready to re- 
nounce all mediocrity, and to shake off ambiguity if ever there. 
was any; @ youth that desires divine life and desires it abun- 
dantly ; 3; @ youth which, in studying or working, in speaking, 
praying and suffering, has in its soul, like a flame which Penne: 
a passionate love for Jesus and for souls. aie 


( Translation prepared by the Vatican Press Office) $i 
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THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPELS 
FOR MARCH — 


FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT (Matt. 4 : 1-11) 


— “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God” — 


“Then the devil taketh him up into the Holy City and 
sétteth him on a pinnacle of the Temple.. And saith unto him : 
‘If thou be the Son of God, cast thyself down ; for it is written 


He shall give his . angels charge concerning thee ; ; and in their 


hands they shall bear thee up lest at any time thou dash thy 
foot against a stone.’. Jesus said unto him, ‘It is written again : 
‘Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God. a9 He did not want 
glory: and praise, but only the fulfilment of His Father’s will. 
This is the first time we see Jesus refuse to perform a miracle. 

‘ (a) We learn from today’s gospel not to try God’s patience 
by repeating our sins, by purely external religion or by countless 
compromises between our faith and our lives. Do not let us ask 
grace of God simply in order to repeat an offence. To tempt God . 
is to expose oneself to foolish and excessively dangerous alpine 
climbs and to tempt God more than once is to resist His grace, 
to let. ourselves fall onto the low plain of formalism and habit 
and miserable mediocrity. 

_(b): ‘However much. the world insults, we are always free te 
suffer.. Struggle is better than escape in preventing the death 
of the soul. 

“(e) We shall not tempt God and we shall fly from. ‘any 
oceasion to do evil, if we ask Heaven for the allies who will carry 
us “in: their hands and bear us up.” The angels have this delicate 


_and tender function to perform for us. These other-worldly 


powers have been sent to us as guides and custodians by the 
divine economy. Let us love them and ask for their help in 
moments of trial. Nor is that the only thing for us to do. Let 
us also imitate Father Cordovani, the late Master of the Sacred 
Palace, who—he confided this himself—used to greet the guardian 
angel-of the people he met by the way or who were brought. to 
see-him. “Hold your hand over his head,” he would say, “don’t 
let him be tempted because he is weak. Protect him in his 
negligence and weakness.” 


is 
2. 


“Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God 
and Him only shalt thou serve.” 


Finally Satan showed Christ the world and said: ‘All 


these things will I give unto thee if thou wilt fall down and 


worship me.” It is incredible that the arrogant son of the 
shadows should have come to so ridiculous a pass. Has not 
the earth always been the dominion of the King of Heaven ? 
And Christ drives Satan away with disgust: “Get thee hence, 
Satan, for it is written : Thou shalt worship the Lord thy ‘Gon 
and Him only shalt thou serve.” 


_. (a) In a recent book by Colin Ross, America and the Heer 
of Destiny, there is a terrifying panoramic air photograph’ of 
New York. The skyscrapers of the American banks jut out like 
menacing and cruel spears from the island of Manhattan. You 
can see the tiny spire of the church of the Holy Trinity like a 
dried-up and consumptive little plant among these enormous 
weeds. Under this photograph is written: “God Submerged.” 
Just so: God, the Spirit and the Idea, at the present time-are 
submerged in the swampy and materialistic sea of business .and 
worldly cares. Even today we have too many idols. They must 
be exterminated ruthlessly. We pray to God in the words of 
the Our Father: “Thy kingdom come, O Lord, on earth, make 
all men to know Thee, adore Thee and serve Thee with love.”’ . 


(b) One expresses one’s adoration by prostrating oneself 
and by genuflecting. It seems to acknowledge our nothingness 
as creatures of a day before the Ruler of all created things. 
I beg of you, put your heart into your genuflections, whether 
upon entering or going out of church. “In order to raise: him- 
self up, man must kneel’? (Papini). Thus when we genuflect 
let us think of it as an act of humility, as a supplication fora 
favour, as a demonstration of subjection and also as a smail ‘but 
real mortification. When we bow we become smaller and. also 
more trusting in our Redeemer. We become used to bending 
our bodies like young plants accustomed to bend in the: wind 
without ever breaking. The wave of passion will pass but if our 
souls have been mortified through penance—especially during 
Lent—and through the practice of virtue, they will always 
know how to resist and will be able to bend nimbly in such a 
way as to let the storm pass over them and then raise ~—— 
up stronger than before. 
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(c) Montegna wrote the following lines on his painting of 
St. Sebastian, Nihil nisi divinum stabile est ; coetera fumus— 
*‘Nothing but the divine is immovable, the rest is smoke.” King- 
doms, empires, dictators and great dominions all pass away ;. 
only God remains. This is the great lesson of martyrs like St. 
Sebastian. Let us serve our real omnipotent sovereign in a 
spirit of faithfulness and love. He will soon call us. “I shall no 
longer call you servants but friends in my kingdom.” The rest 
is just smoke. 


SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT (Matt. 17: 1-9) 


It is good for us to be here 


When St. Peter saw Jesus transfigured as he talked to 
Moses (the Law) and Elias (the Prophets), he could not be glad 
or admiring enough. It finished with his interrupting that 
extraordinary conversation with an outburst characteristic of 
such a fiery person as he was. “Lord, it is good for us to be here ; 
if Thou wilt let us make here three tabernacles, one for Thee, 
one for Moses and one for Elias” (Matthew 18: 4). 


Good Peter in his fervour forgot himself and the rest of the 
company. He would have liked to stay on there in contemplation 
of that Little Paradise. 


(a) Our religion insists on the beauty of meditation and the 
interior contemplation of God,since it is in this way that we 
bring about His presence and are given from Him joy, instruction 
and strength to progress in virtue. Each one of us should keep an 
oasis of silence during the day of at least ten minutes in which to 
meditate on Christian truth, the Gospel and the state of the 
soul. Further, we should arrive at contemplation during the 
course of a normal spiritual life, that is to say, to the loving 
look at a truth, at the end of which we may find contact: with 
Our Lord. This is possible without much trouble. Would you 
like to contemplate in this way immediately ? Take a mystery 
of the Rosary and, while you tell each separate bead with 
prayers to Our Heavenly Mother, look lovingly at the picture of 
her as she is represented in your mind. Look at it carefully and 
love it. In this way, say the preachers of the “Crusade of the 
Rosary” which is spreading all over our country, you will make 
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contact with Jesus and contemplation of God through the media- 
tion of Mary. It is the most beautiful prayer. 

(b) Nowadays there are many people who do not under- 
stand the value of prayer and speak of the uselessness of so 
many contemplative Orders. And yet it is that word of Jesus 
which confounds them completely—‘Mary has chosen the better 
Part.” There must be souls to pray and contemplate, for 
everything depends on prayer. St. Dominic worked in Provence 
for ten years without picking the wished-for fruit. When he 
decided to found his Order of Preachers he took trouble beyond 
anything else to open the monastery of Prouille, where the 
nuns were to pray without ceasing to implore God in contempla- 
tion for the good result of the apostolate of their brothers. 
And there were wonderful victories in places where the Albigen- 
sidn heresy had ruled before. 

(c) Nor is contemplation enough. St. Thomas wrote : 
“Just as it is better to illuminate than to shine, so it is better to 
communicate the subject of your contemplation to others than 
merely to contemplate” (2-2, 188, art. 4). ‘“Contemplata aliis 
tradere”’—it is.a good idea for this Lent. Peter and his two 
companions. will have to live their lives far away from the 
transfiguration ; they will have to bear witness to what they have 
seen and they will have to become part of the world. Christianity 
wants active members of the faithful as well as contemplative 
ones, for a wise balance of values. — 

Cardinal Saliége wrote : “Christianity does not say to you, 
‘Resign yourselves’ but rather, ‘Organise yourselves.’”» And 
Pius XII says: “This is the time for action.” Let us act ac- 
cording to this, therefore. Let us arm ourselves with the 
armour of faith and sanctity through study and prayer. 
Victory is certain. 

One last observation: in order to transfigure Himself, 
Jesus went up onto a high mountain. If we want to live united 
to the Redeemer we must also climb under His guidance, climb 
the mountain of penance. 


‘““Hear ye Him” 


(a) I have remarked that Christ performed the most 
important acts of His ministry on mountains. As we have seen, 
he reuts the devil on a mountain, preaches the beatitudes on a 
mountain, flees to a mountain when they want to make Him 
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king, dies on Mount Calvary for us and is raised up at the 
Ascension from a mountain. Today on Mount Tabor, “apart,” 
He teaches us once more that we ought to aspire to the heights. 
“From that moment we cease spiritually to climb,” says 
Claudel, ‘‘we have started to go down.” 

(b) The Father makes His voice heard once more: “This 
is My beloved Son in whom I am well pleased ; hear ye Him.” 
The evangelist adds that the apostles were sore afraid at these 
words. I think that after many centuries we ought to be afraid 
and fear castigation. Because the world has not yet learnt’ to 
listen. Let us therefore, in our intimate prayers, promise again 
to listen once more to His invitation, that is to say, His command 
to leave the plain and the broad and pleasant road of vice and 
mediocrity behind us. © 

(ce) In the film, “The Great Conquest,” one is told of the 
adventures by which a guide called Carrel succeeds in reaching 
the top at Cervino on the Italian side. The beautiful peak, 
unconquered in spite of all the attempts he had made, was visible 
and enticing Carrel everywhere he went. Even when the 
clouds came down he knew it was there and could hear it calling 
him. He was enthralled by it. Eventually he set off for a defi- 
nite ascent. Nothing could keep him back, neither the derision 
of his fellow-villagers, his mother’s tears nor his fiancée’s love. 
As he ran on towards the mountain he looked up at “‘his’’ 
Cervino and said : “You have bewitched me.” 

O Lord, you also call us to climb up. You who want us to 
love You. You want us to make the ascent towards sanctity. 
Help us, give us strength to reach You and imitate You, to 
transform ourselves with You, transfigured for ever in Your 
leve and joy. 


THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT (Uuke 11: 14-28) 
The Light of Love 


At the end of this episode is another beatitude : “Blessed 
are they that hear the Word of God and keep it”? (Luke 11: 28). 
“For the fruit of the spirit is in all goodness and righteousness 
and truth” (Ephesians 5: 9). | 

(a) Goodness. As an example we see Jesus blessing the 
poor dumb man and exhorting us to be united in Our Lord and 
to believe that it is only through love that the world will find 
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peace. The United Nations and the atomic bomb will not saye 
the world from ruin, if they do not achieve the union of souls in 
sweetness, pardon and generosity towards everyone. 

(a) Justice. Let us give every man his due. We are, there- 
fore, bound to make good all the wrong done to others, but 
there is more to it than that. ‘Verily I say unto you,” pro- 
claimed our Blessed Lord, “that if your justice be not more 
abundant that that of the Scribes and Pharisees, you shall not 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” During Lent the Liturgy 
reminds us of the prophets’ invectives against the hypocritical 
formalism of the Israelites, who were rigid in their observance 
of outwards religious practice and then violated the rights of 
widows and orphans and avenged themselves atrociously. 
Let us take a look round: perhaps there are some hypocrites 
amongst us? We must pluck these devils out by the roots. 

(c) Lastly, Charity. Love towards God. Let us ask for 
forgiveness in the Lenten sackcloth of penance for the sins 
committed by all men. We are always answered by acts of 
infinite delight. The time for fear is over. Jesus has shown that 
even God is hungry for love ; our dumb hearts have been cured 
because they are exalted by the love of every béing for Him who 
is the essence of Love. How can we express our gratitude and 
love? But we do know how—by observing the Word of God like 
a lover who keeps in touch with everyone and everything desired 
by the person he loves so tenderly and who loves him in return. 


FOURTH SUNDAY OF LENT 
(John 6 : 1-15) 


Memoria Passionis Eius 


When Manzoni in The Bethrothed spoke of the public 
penance of Fra Christoforo after he had become a monk, he 
described him going to ask for pardon and accepting a piece of 
bread from the brother of the man who had been killed, as a 
sign of peace. Then he started on a journey towards Pescarenico, 
“having stopped at the time for taking refreshment . . . he ate the 
bread of pardon i in a kind of ecstasy ; then he tore off a piece of 
it and put it in his basket as a perpetual reminder.” 

“ With a kind of ecstasy !’’ The Christian also experiences 
this ecstasy when he goes up to receive the bread of pardon in 
the Eucharist, which also is a reminder—of Jesus’ Passion. 
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The Sacrifice of Calvary i is renewed in the Mass and the mystery. 
of evil and sadness in the world are put to rights every, 
day. Jesus continues to remain there even when the Mass is 
over and is ready to give us new joy by healing every wound, 
repairing everything that has been destroyed and eventually 
by putting every remembrance of guilt to flight. 

(a) Jesus is even poorer in the Tabernacle than on the 
Cross because He has not even a visible body ; He is hidden 
behind a thin, white wafer. And yet He is not sad, in 
fact he gives us treasures of serenity. In the famous novel 
Holy Wednesday Manuel Galvez says of the dispenser of these 
fantastic riches: “. . . they put. themselves in line for a moment 
for Communion and the priest puts the divine coin. of the 
Eucharist into those human money-boxes.”’ ~ 

(b) Another novelist, Paul Bourget, says : : “To me 
there is only one problem in the world and that is to be found 
in the sublime formula of Communion Ft sanabitur anima 
mea. My soul shall be restored to health. That which 
saves, heals and redeems, that is the proof of the truth. of 
the doctrines.”” Jesus brings us back to health from all pessi- 
mism and all despair. He gives the spring of real joy. 

(c) Christ is solitary in the Eucharist. Our heart suffers 
from misunderstandings and torturing isolation. Yet men avoid 
the Holy Sacrament, pass by far away from Him, are indifferent 
in church, often leave Him in the sole company of a cold lamp — 
and ignore Him when they do not despise Him. And yet Jesus 
in the Eucharist is waiting for us in this solitude to give us 
salvation for eternity and with it joy. Huxley writes in Point 
Counter Point: “happiness is achieved as a by-product when 
one seeks one’s own salvation, just as you get coke as a by- 
product in the production of other things.” Let us draw near 
unto the banquet of love in order to beat’ our sores. As 4 by- 
we shall have 


Futurae gloriae nobis pignus dadur 


-. Lastly, the multiplication of the loaves brings to mind the 
function of the Eucharist with regard to the final reward. Jesus 
does not fail to give nourishment to him who follows Him to 
listen to Him and practise His doctrine. Further, the bread which 
has been multiplied by Him every day and is put at everyone’s 
disposal is a pledge of future joy, entire, complete and perfect. 
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“Who eatheth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal 
life and I will raise him up at the last day” (John 16: 54). 
' (a) This eucharistic bread, “the medicine of immortality 
and the imperishable cure” as ‘St. Ignatius of Antioch calls it, 
is given to us as a foretaste of Paradise, because it makes those 
who persevere in it immune from death through sin. Our eternal 
happiness is safe if this antidote to sadness is often and worthily 
received. 
'-(b) When Jesus enters into us He anticipates the happy 
union which we shall have with God in heaven. Another of the 
Fathers points out that “if you put a cold candle together with 
one that has already been melted, one naturally mixes with the 
other. In the same way he who receives the consecrated bread 
is united in as close unity with the Lord so that Jesus is in him 
and he is in Jesus. It is not a confusion of our nature with 
His, but it is a union of wills, so intimate a union that it could 
be ‘called a transfusion of hearts” (St. Cyril of Alexandria). 
(c) Greek mythology tells of heroic men or women of 
great beauty carried up into heaven and made immortal by 
means of divine food which made them like. gods ; ambrosia 
had this effect. Christian life presents us with a bread which has 
like effects. Do not let us make Jesus’s multiplication of the 
bread be in vain: let us lovingly receive the fragments of this 
divine food and eternal joy will begin here on earth. ) 


REGINALDO FRASCISCO 


PAEDAGOGAE AD CHRISTUM 


Mathair na mné a thugadh an leanbh go dti an séipéal 
chun a bhaistithe ; mura mbeadh st sin ann, drifiir 
athar an phdiste ; drifter a mhathar mura mbeadh si 


sin ann. 
—Labhrés O Cadhla, Ceapach Cuinn. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Ireland of the Saints. D. D. C. 
-Poehin Mould. London: Bats- 
ford, 1953. 176 pp. Price 21/-. 


I must confess a certain misgiving 
when I first came across Doctor 
Pochin Mould’s recent book, Ire- 
land of the Saints. Probably 
another of these p2rennial at- 
tempts at haute vulgarisation, I 
thought, and that on a subject 
where scholarly research has not 
yet reached the unanimity that 
would -permit a popular vue 
@ensemble.. Another visitor from 
across the water, perhaps, who 
has found our legends quaint and 
our ruins storied and has set out 
to describe {them for future 
generations of visitors. But what 
will become of the early Irish 
Church without its two strata of 
Latin loan-words; or how will 
our Irish Saints appear when 
they can no longer depend on 
the scholar’s euhemerism for their 
miraculous powers ; or how could 
anyone write a chapter on Celtic 
Art without aiming a blow at M. 
Masai? I read on and wondered 
and now I offer my apologies. 

Doctor Pochin Mould has pro- 
duced what must be one of the 
best popular accounts of the 
achievements and spirit of the 
early Irish Church that has ever 
appeared. There is none of the 
hyperbole of a Fitzpatrick here 
nor of the indiscriminate garnering 
of a Healy, yet the work is 
written by an authoress whose 
bubbling enthusiasm for her. sub- 
ject has obviously something in 
it akin to a sense of pietas. For 
she has not been content to 
know the Celtic Church merely 
from the pages of Gougaud or 
Plummer: from Skellig Rock to 
Croagh Patrick and out to Inish- 
maan and Inishmurray she has 
journeyed in search of ‘‘ the 


spirit of the Celtic liturgy chanted 
against the salt-laden wind and 
with the sun bright on the distant 
mountains.” Only a writer. who 
has got her mind literally satur- 
ated with her subject . could 
produce those imaginative para para- 
graphs which appear at the end 
of many of her chapters, culmin- 
ating in a powerful re-living of 
the Mass celebrated on the top 
of Skellig Rock. On the. other 
hand, although there is scarcely 
a footnote in the work, the 
authoress shows herself au fait 
with the latest researches of the 
scholars. And she has the peculiar 
knack of depending usually on 
the right expert for the right 
amount of data, while clothing 
each one’s most abstruse argument 
in a simple and highly acceptable 
form. No longer do we burrow 
endlessly into the intricacies of 
the tuath or derbfine, or the 
amount of Greek known in. early 
Ireland. All such problems are 
disposed of in a few deft sentences 
which give merely the status 
quaestionis and the most accept- 
able solution in the present state 
of research. As befits a good 
popular work they are neither 
ignored nor yet laboured ad 
nauseam. 

It was inevitable in a work of 
this kind that the authoress 
should sometimes have to choose 
silently between variant forms 
and theories without entering 
into the pros and cons. Her 
substitution of the form Finbarr 
for the more usual Finian of 
Moville was probably due to_ its. 
existence in Adamran and in 
Félire Ocengussa (though 
nianus is the form in the pe 
of Ulster), but one wonders: why 
she should prefer Céili Dei {a 
mixture of Latin and Irish) to 
either the full Irish form Céili 
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Dé or even the anglicised Culdees. 
‘Ceredig, son of Cunedda, the 
Welsh prince from whom Cardigan 


‘got its name, is not the same as 


Ceredig Wledig, King of Dum- 
barton (p.42). Likewise it is 
questionable if St. Cainneach had 
any connection with Letterkenny 
(p.42) beyond the resemblarce 
in the names. A couple of slight 


‘inconsistencies (e.g. dating of 


Synod of Cashel on pp.111, 120; 
spelling of name Muirchertach on 


pp. 115, 130) and a few misprints 


are mere trifles when one considers 
the general excellence of the 
work. And its value is further 


‘enhanced by the wonderful series 


of illustrations which accompany 
‘it, up to the standard of Batsford’s 
best. The wealth of detail which 
‘is ineluded in the aerial photo- 


‘graphs of Glendalough, Nendrum, 


Devenish and Iniscealtra shows 
how much we stand in ne2d of 


‘an Irish equivalent of England’s 


recently published Monastic Sites 
from the Air. 
Doctor Pochin Mould writes of 


‘the centuries up to the twelfth in 


the racy, straight-forward and 


‘often ‘‘ catchy ” language of the 
twentieth. Thus she speaks of 


the Voyages of St. Brendan as a 
** medieval best-seller’’ ; she refers 
to the ‘‘ kind of Christian com- 
mando, shock-troops of Christ ’’ 
trained by Comgall at Bangor and 
to the ‘‘ stories intended to give a 
‘publicity ‘ build-up’ to a partic- 
‘ular saint or monastery’”’ in 


-medieval hagiography ; she ar- 


rests our attention with the very 


‘sane observation that “ it is not 


necessary to have central heating 
or ten bathrooms in order to 
produce works of art of the 


‘quality of the Ardagh Chalice or 
‘the Book of Kells.”” Not very 
‘solid food for sticking your teeth 


into, perhaps, after the tomes f 
the experts, but Ireland of the 
Saints is more pleasing to the 
palate and far easier to digest. 


Tomas O Fraicu 


Ballinascreen. Rev. J. A. Coulter. 
Derry: Derry Journal. Pp.82. 
Price 3/6. 


BALLINASCREEN is a parish in 
the dioces2 of Derry and like 
most rural parishes in Ireland its 
day-to-day life is uneventful— 
a circumstance which does not 
ease the task of the would-be 
historian. All the more reason 
then for paying tribute to Father 
Coulter for his industry and for 
recommending his brochure as 
something that can and should 
be imitated. 

He traces the history of Ballin- 
ascrzen and its neighbourhood 
from pagan to modern times and 
his use of varied sourcss shows 
wide reading and research. Some 
of the more interesting details for 
the general reader come from the 
records of the Lith century 
Planters and they throw light 
on land divisions and _ social 
customs peculiar to Ulster. 

The treatment of the period 
since the decline of the penal 
laws is detailed and Father Coulter 
loaves nothing to be desired in his 
account of the provision cf 
churches and schools. The book- 
let closes with ar impressive list 
of sons and daughters of. the 
parish over a century wh) heve 
entered the religious life. Printing 
1s good and there are five photo- 
graphs and three maps. 


JOHN Brady 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


(Some of the books listed here will be reviewed in later issues.) 


Herbert. Thurston, S.J. Ghosts and Poltergeists. London: Burn: 
Oates. 1953. Pp. 210. Price 16/-. 
Frederick von Gagern, M.D. Difficulties in Life. Cork : Mercier Press. 
1953. Pp. 92. Price 6/-. 
Paul Palmer, S.J. Mary in the Documents of the Church. London : 
Burns Oates. 1953. Pp. 128. Price 9/6. 
Carthusian Monks. Ancient Devotions to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
London :. Burns Oates. 1953. Pp. 232. Price 7/6. 
Henry Gaffney, O.P. Dark Splendour. A play in five acts on the life 
of Blessed Martin de Porres. Dublin : Blessed Martin Apostolate 
31, Parnell Square. 1953. Pp. 47. Price 3/-. 
RePub. J. Moreau, O.P. Dieu est il mort? Paris: Lethielleux. 1953 
Pp. 38. Price 230 francs. 
Dr. H. Dobblestein. Peychiatry for Priests. Cork: Mercier Press. 
1953. Pp. 118. Price 6/-. 
——— St. Brigid’s Kildare. Kildare: The Tostal Committee. 1953. 
Price 2/6. 
Frederick von Gagern; M.D. Difficulties in Sex Education. Cork : 
Mercier Press. 1953. Pp. 48. Price 3/6. 
Gustave Thibon. What God Has Joined Together. London: Hollis and 
Carter. 1958. Pp. 192. Price 10/6. 
Pene Pius IX. The Bull Ineffabilis. An English translation. Dublin : 
Gill & Son. 1953. Pp. 25. Price 9d. 
Gustave Bardy, etc. L’Enfer. Paris: Les Editions de la Revue des 
Jeunes. 1950. Pp. 357. 
William R. Bonniwell, O.P. Une petite sainte de rien du tout. Paris : 
Bonne Presse. 1953. Pp. 168. Price 350 francs (postage 30 francs) 
Leo O’Halloran, C.SS.R. Prayer Book for Boys. Distributed by Burns. 
' Oates. 1953. Pp. 111. Price 2/6. 
Helena Concannon. Poems. Dublin: Gill. 1953. Pp. 72. Price 4/-. 
St. Thérése. Novissima Verba. Dublin: Gill and Son. Pp. 158. 
Price 8/6. 
Stéphane Joseph Piat, O.F.M. Our Lady of the Smile. Dublin: Gill 
and Son. 1953. Pp. 134. Price 5/6. 
Robert Nash, S.J. WeCatholics. Dublin: Gilland Son. 1953. Pp. 136. 
Price 5/-. 
Sister Calista. Love Endureth All Things. Cork: Mercier Press. 1953. 
Pp. 153. Price 7/6. 
Mary Rita O’Rourke. Margaret Sinclair. Cork : Mercier Press.. 1953. 
Cardinal Grente. Les Sept Sacraments. Paris: Arthéme Fayard. 1953. 
iS Pp. 159. Price, Unbound 150 francs ; Bound 225 francs. 
Giuseppe Ricciotti. Paul the Apostle. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
5 Co. 1953. Pp. 540. Price $7.50. 
Thomas V. Liske, S.T.D. Effective Preaching. New York: The 
- Macmillan Co. 1951. Pp. 290. Price $3.50. 
Pius Parsch. Sermons on the Liturgy. Milwaukee : Bruce Publishing 
Co. 1953. Pp. 332. Price $5.50. 
tees Parsch. The Church’s Year of Grace, Volume 2. (From Septu- 
agessima to Holy Saturday). Collegeville, Minnesota: The 
Liturgical Press. 1953. Pp. 410. Price $3.00. 
“Paul Siwek, S.J. The Riddle of Konnersreuth. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co. 1953. Pp. 228. Price $3.50. 
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Sean O Ling. Art O Griofa, Beathaisneis. Ath Cliath : Sairseal agus 
Dill. 1953. Leath. 428. Luach 25/-. 

Luis Colomer, O.F.M. The Catholic Church, The Mystical Body of 
Christ. Paterson, New Jersey : St. Anthony Guild Press. 1952. 
Pp. 376. Price $3.50. 

Aloysius F. Coogan. Spiritual Steps to Christmas. Milwaukee: Bruce 

Publishing Co. 1953. Pp. 116. Price $2.25. 

Our Lady’s Choir of Praise. Dublin: 89 Lower Leeson Street. 
Pp. 20. Price 9d. 

M. Bodkin, 8.J. The Port of Tears, The Life of Father John O’Sullivan, 
S.J. Dublin: Clonmore and Reynolds.: 1953. Pp. 114. 
Price 9/6. 

Charles Bourgeois, S.J. A Priest in Russia and the Baltic: Dublin : 
Clonmore and Reynolds. 1953. Pp. 146. Price 9/6. 

Madame Louis-Lefebvre. The Silence of St. Catherine Labouré. Dublin : 
Clonmore and Reynolds. 9153. Pp. 156. Price 9/6. 

Brendan Lawler, S.J. The Epistles in Focus. Dublin: Clonmore and 
Reynolds. 1953. Pp. 165. Price 15/-. 

Martin C. D’Arcy, S.J. Saint Thomas Aquinas. Dublin : Clonmore 
and Reynolds. 1953. Pp. 220. Price 18/-. 

Journal of the Kildare Archeological Society. 1953. Vol. XIII. 
No. 4. Price 10/-. From the Hon. Treasurer, 4 Villarea Park, 
Glenageary, Co. Dublin. 

Abbé G. Remy. De la creation a Vére atomique. Paris : Bonne Presse. 
1951. Pp. 209. 

Joseph Mary Esriva. The Way. Cork: The Mercier Press. 1954. 
Prico 15/-. 

Joseph Schrijvers, C.SS.R. Sanctity Through “Trust. Cork : The 
Mercier Press. 1954. Pp. 164. Price 12/6. 

Mgr. rita J. Suenens. The Theology of the Apostolate. Cork : The Morel 

Pp. 158. Price 7/6. 

onabine and others. Preaching. Cork : The Mercier Proms. 
1953. Pp. 70. Price 5/-. 

Rt. Rev. Timothy P. O’Connell, D.D. Morality in- Medicine. Patterson, 

N.J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. Second Edition. 1953. Pp. 52. 

D.p.g. 

The New Testament, Parts II and II. The Life of Christ and 
The Acts of the Apostles. For Diocesan Clubs. Paterson, N.J.: 
St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 121. n.p.g. 

Mark Stier, O.F.M.Cap. Franciscan Life in Christ. Paterson, N.J.: 
St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 290. Price $3.00. 

Sister M. Marcelline, O.S.V. Silver Beads. A Christmas Play in Three 
Acts. Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 33. n.p.g. 

Henry V. Sattler, C.SS.R., Ph. D. Parents, Children and the Facts of 
Life. Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 270. Price 

— How to Plan and Conduct the Parish CCD High School of 

Religion... Paterson N.J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp: 60. 

On the Better Care and Promotion of Catechical Instruction. 

Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 26. : 

Catherine Beebe and Robert Beebe. Our Lord and I. Paterson, N.J.: 
St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 48. 

Victor F. Elmer, O.F.M. St. Bernardine of Sienna. Paterson, NJ: 
St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 26. 

Eva K. Betz. Freedom Drums. Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony Guild 
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